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INDIA AND ITS INVADERS. 


While Hindostan and the neighbouring countries abound, perhaps more than any other 
portion of the globe, with mythic and incoherent legends, and while, also perhaps more than 
any other portion of the globe, they have lain prostrate at the feet of a foreign conqueror 
through uncounted centuries, yet is there no people more wakeful in their dreams, more steady 
in their glance towards that sun-lit morrow when their country’s manacles shall be broken, and 
the hope of ages realized, when they shall stand free-born in their native land, and the stranger, 
ceasing to be a master, be no more than an ally. They look to the time when that soii which 
God hath blessed abundantly shall produce its fruits for the benefit of the native, when the 
songs they murmur, through the deep midnight, in the ear of childhood, shall change their 
prophetic sense into that of fulfilment, and Independence, even yet ill understood though long 
desired, shall wave its banners over the triumphs of the gods and men of India. Long inter- 
course with their invaders has shown them that the crowd of deities with which, in old times, 
their land was stored can never serve them; still do they cling to that fruitless faith, because it 
is allied to old hopes, and sanctified by wide-spread suffering—because by them it has been 
made a part of their national existence, and serves as a channel through which to echo the 
ever-present thought that oppression shall not endure for ever. While the greater portion of the 
Hindoo races cannot tell whence or how their invaders came, nor can see one loophole through 
which to descry the semblance of their foe’s decay, yet have they heard and believe there was a 
time when their own swart kindred were brave, intelligent, and free; and none of their own 
blood has said that that time shall never be again. Trodden as they are, held in that most 
thralling of all conditions, viz. despised, not feared; scoffed, buffetted, cheated, laughed at, 
and deemed thoroughly contemptible—they seem to know that they have yet to pass through 
a more acute ordeal of affliction—that not until the severest of oppression has wrung agony 
from their souls, and ceaseless and causeless toil broken the industrial energies of their minds, 
shall they have confidence in each other, or look into a fellow sufferer’s countenance and read 
what may be trusted though net spoken. From this ordeal they unconsciously shrink, enduring 
in silence, but in deeply thought of shame; years and ages pass away, yet the hope of liberty 
is living on, self-existent as of old, but as a hope alone it lives—no voice awakes the trumpet 
tongue, no arm is bared for ‘‘ happy homes and altars free.” The British nation, which speaks 
complacently of its martial triumphs in India, of the immense masses of wealth which it has 
derived from thence, has seldom thrown its reflections on the misery it has inflicted, the crimes 
which have been committed, the wrongs endured, the wholesale slaughter that has swept its 
deadly course, ere fame, riches, and honour, brought back to England the heroes of our land— 
those who warred in the name of God, who sent forth murder as the herald of civilization, and 
called on plunder to gather in the harvest of its devastation. It was only when defeat for a 
time had made us acquainted with a more hardy, or more treacherous tribe, and when the 
momentary fear flew with electric force through this country, that a like spirit of revolt might 
be kindled among the more tractable Hindoos—it was only on the first flush of these events 
that it was inquired whether or not these Hindoos had any wrongs to avenge, how it was that 
they had become so dependent on British government, and in what manner were they governed 


by their rulers? This feeling, however,—thanks to the blessedness of peace,—has yielded to a 
better impulse, and a review of the wars and massacres of India may be attempted without 
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calling up one of those outrageous bursts of what was called national fervour, which too much 


characterised— 
“The race of yore 
Who danced our infancy upon their knee,” 


and charmed our boyish ears with tales of warlike enterprise, as if the bubble reputation 
could be sought for only at the cannon’s mouth. 

Setting aside the legends, which for antiquity and marvellousness claim a place superior to 
the gods that Homer made and Cicero doubted, there is still apparent in India the same 
remarkable belief, as in the details of the first kingdoms of Assur and Mizzraim, that a race 
more omnipotent in arts than arms came among the aboriginal inhabitants, and taught them 
doctrines which involved the superiority of mind over matter, the eternal operation of a great 
first cause, and that the material and bulk of earth, and all that it contained, were more easily 
to be controlled by principles, by a knowledge of what has since been called the sciences, than 
by any mere brute power which man could bring to his aid in reducing things of the air, of earth, 
or sea, to his subjection. This race, had it been spoken of alone by one nation, might well 
have been deemed one of the purest fables with which early times abounded, but when in the 
most diverse and distant countries, among races which could never have been acquainted with 
each other, and whose habits, hopes, and habitations were alike dissimilar and distant, there is 
to be found the same idea of .a peculiar class of teachers, the same propound intimacy with 
particular details, an exact accordance in the most arbitrary classification, there appears a 
similitude which no chance could have produced, a unanimity which no barbaric groping in the 
dark realms of thought could have called into being. As the soothsayers of Babylon, the 
priests of Egypt, and the magi of Persia, were certainly of one kindred as of creed, and 
strangers in the lands which welcomed their appearance, so were the Brahmins or priestly class 
of Hindostan. The sole repositories of knowledge, the exclusive wielders of that power which 
an awakened mind alone can understand, they early placed themselves at the head of the 
Hindoo castes, and called to honour or dishonour such only as their caprice determined. As 
in all nations wherein man has not yet learned the noblest purposes of his destiny, the military 
class obtained the next precedence; then followed the merchants, the traffickers in the good 
things of other countries, the holders and controllers of the medium of exchange, by which 
alone a value was given to the produce and labour of the lowest class, the tillers of the ground, 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water, whose day of power has oftentimes been seen 
approaching, as if in fulfilment of prophecy, yet has ever been delayed—as was the recovery 
of the invalid by the pool of Bethesda, when a more agile sufferer stepped in before him among 
the waters troubled by the healing angel. 

These first invaders of India, the period of whose advent is lost in the obscurity of ages, and 
whose existence is only shown by the everlasting truths they taught, were not permitted the 
quiet possession of so vast a field of operation. Even in the first glimmerings of intellectual 
light dispersed by these apostles of material truth, a new race sprung up to call in question 
their claim to exclusive greatness, and by the propagation of a new creed, (in which all men 
were taught the belief of a universal equality, of the equal chance which every living bei 
possessed to obtain alike human and eternal greatness, of the equal worthiness of all that lived, 
whether as a denizen of earth, of air, or sea) arrested at once the career of art and the breaking 
up of the race of man into distinct and unalliable castes. This was the religion of Bhudda, 
which owned no originating or governing power save that which developed itself as life, no 
matter whether as the meanest reptile or the noblest brute—all were equal portions of the 
undying thing, which, though by wickedness it might be driven from one habitation, was 
existent still, and would again appear in some other character. Hence all that lived was holy, 
and as it duly fulfilled its mission, so was it promoted through other stages of existence, until 
it reached the climax of perfection, and became absorbed in Bhudda itself; only thence again 
to issue from felicity in an eternal career of animate progression.* Those, however, who sinned, 
were it a donkey or its driver, were doomed to a backward penance, to suffer the torment of an 
unknown hell, and again to issue forth on earth as a despicable but still redeemable thing. 
This idea of eternity, this explanation of an infinity of production, spread itself with amazing 


* The metempsychosis of the Egyptians and the Hindoos, being merely a transmigration of souls, after the 
death of the human body, into inferior animals, is entirely distinct from the superstitions of Bhuddism. The former 
believe in a Creator, who rewards or punishes, the transmigration being a kind of purgatory on earth; while the 
latter deny all creation by spiritual means: life with them is of a given quantity, which will display itself in matter 
as occasion offers, without any idea of degradation in the same portion leaving a human being to abide in a reptile, 
and without any longing to reinhabit what we call the human form divine. 
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rapidity through the entire breadth of Asia. From the southern peak of Ceylon,* where even 
yet it flourishes, this faith gathered to itself a multitude of disciples through Hindostan, China, 
Mongolia, and Japan. Notwithstanding the tireless labours of the Brahmins, who ultimately 
expelled it from among the Hindoos, in despite of the paganism of the Chinese, of the sword 
of Mahomet, and the efforts of all missionary labourers from creeds of every name, the votaries 
of Bhuddism, or of religions springing from it, are estimated to compose at least one third of 
the entire human race. In this, our boasted age of civilization, may we thus see one of the 
enduring triumphs of superstition maintaining its unbroken sway, although it has no priests, 
because it plants in every man a portion of the Infinite, and makes his passions, his very 
ignorance, a godlike quality—a quality which no sin can take away, and which, though long 
ages of penance may be required for crime, will ultimately achieve its glorious destination, and sit 
in judgment on this world of chance and change until it shall again resume the mystic varieties 
of an earthly pilgrimage. 

‘ During the long periods of religious strife, consequent on this contest of systems, there 
was at least one Asian king whose foresight enabled him to judge of the benefits likely to 
result from a commercial intercourse with India. This was Solomon, King of Israel, whose 
wisdom, unconfined to the precepts of morals and philosophy, sought to add to the greatness 
of his name and time, by a peaceful, prosperous, and profit-bringing traffic with the east. His 
intimacy with the kings of Egypt and Tyre, enabled him at once to prosecute his scheme 
without a previous recourse to bloodshed ; his policy opened for him a highway more secure than 
could the legions of his father, David. His purposes and their accomplishment show to this 
day how mighty are the triumphs of peace, when even in his single reign so much was done to 
pour among the tribes of Israel and all the coasts adjacent, the golden and spicy treasures of 
Hindostan, its silks, jewels, and fruits ; and although the vain-glorious misgovernment of his 
son speedily destroyed the long chain of friendly intercourse which so distant a trade involved, 
and hid India for a time from the nations of the west, still do we know that the good works 
of the wise man survived him and all his posterity. Solomon possessed himself of the port of 
Ezion-geber, on the Gulph of Akaba, about 1014 years s.c., and by the friendly aid of 
the Egyptians, occupied the greer. oasis of the desert, and planted a thriving colony therein, 
known in his own day as the City of the Palm Trees, which flourished in its fruitful soil, amidst 
the sterile and sandy plains, for centuries, until the blood red hand of Roman aggression, under 
Aurelian, made the pleasant fields and lofty fanes of Palmyra a ruined waste, scattering one 
of the proudest monuments of human skill, and giving to the hyzna and the owl, the marble 
palace, the gorgeous temple, and the crowded town. 

Asia, however, continued to look with greedy eyes towards the treasure-bringing East. The 
troubles of Israel, the rise and fall of Assyria, the glory of Cyrus, led but toa still more insatiate 
desire of conquest among the Median hosts. Darius Hystaspes led his forces (491 B.c.) to the 
golden'‘land, and, like a heaven-sent warrior, gave to his fierce marauding bands alike the forts 
and villages of Western India: their creed, like every other, built on the worldliness of the 
human heart, taught that rapine and murder on the unbelieving were deeds of honour in a holy 
cause, and that the spoil of nations, the havoc of human slaughter, were the glory and reward of 
religious conquest. While the Persian bandits speedily became intoxicated with excess of 
luxury, the love of rapine,—war, without defeat, was still their pastime; gathering army upon 
army from among the victim races, they continued to make Central Asia one bloody field of 


strife, and through a long career of private assassination, open revolt, and exterminating 
contests, spread what history tells us is the proud nobility of war, the gallant, the godlike anarchy, 
wherein millions die to make some ignoble chief a hero. Almost the only record traceable of 
the Persian invasion of India, is to be found in the fact, that among the “men and nations” 
brought by Xerxes into Greece, were a body of Indians, who, with Egyptians, Parthians, and 


* The elder Greek as well as Arabian voyagers were acquainted with this island promontory. It is also said that 
it was known to the Romans in the reign of Claudius Cesar, through the medium of a tax gatherer, who had been 
driven by stress of weather from the Arabian coast. At that time there existed a flourishing kingdom, a politic 
sovereign, and a polished people. Some envoys were despatched to Rome, by the Red Sea, for the purpose of 
entering into commercial treaties. It would appear, however, that so peacable a mode of communication presented 
no advantages to the old masters of the world; they were somewhat of the opinion of the present mistress of the 
seas respecting India, that all the advantages must be on their own side, that the rulers must give place to the 
invader, and the wealth of the country dragged from its rightful possessors to enrich those whose policy is decidedly 
that of the Highland outlaw— 

“That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


The Romans found the country too distant for their purpose, nor did their courage incline to encounter the dangers 


of unknown seas, so Ceylon escaped for a time the honour of an acquaintance with European rapacity. 
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others, swelled that mighty host over which the sentimental monarch wept, because not one 
would be existing in a hundred years, while he gave not a thought how many lives would ebb 
with the battle’s tide, or on how many graveless beings the morrow’s sun would set. 

When Alexander had avenged the wrongs of Greece on the Persian monarchy, he marched 
(331 B.c.) with a conqueror’s strides to the banks of the Hyphasis, and saw with wonderment 
an unknown civilization blooming around him in luxuriant and prodigal riches of commerce and 
peace. From the antique period of their fabled warrior and founder, Rama, no hostile bands 
had scattered fear or ruin through the blessed land—plenty had smiled in uninterrupted glad- 
ness, art had rejoiced in the happy wedlock of industry and skill, while the most delicate manu- 
factures, glowing silks, transparent muslins, and linens of texture unsurpassed, with the more 
gorgeous attributes of adornment in gold.and jewels, all had shed the beauties of taste and the 
pleasures of comfort on a prosperous people. Even Alexander, the soldier whose sword had 
never known adversity, was charmed with a new system; the luxury of victory, and the joy of 
the battle’s cry, gave place to a more extended and beneficial mode of operation. What, 
although the mad desire of war felt the keenness of disappointment,—what although a checked 
ambition opened a fountain through its tears, and wept because there were no more worlds to 
conquer, he found, in the few months from the time that slaughter ceased till he saw the stormy} 
ocean spread its undiscovered confines before his agitated vision, a more glorious work, a more 
lasting renown, as he halted at the Hyphasis, beyond which his troops had refused to follow 
him, than in all his martial triumphs through so many hostile countries. During the nine 
months which he occupied in descending the thousand miles of the Hydaspes, that mighty 
branch of the mightier Indus, either shore, while it succumbed to the bristling ranks which 
accompanied him, encouraged his honourable project of founding cities and trading marts 
from which the treasures of the country were made to flow in unrestricted commerce to the 
ocean, and thence through all the bordering nations to the remotest portions of his 
dominion. The short period during which this mutual interchange took place between friendly 
nations, while it allows the devotee of aggressive warfare to boast that no power can withstand 
the current of devastation, and that all honours hide their diminished heads throughout “ the 
wreckful storms that cloud the brow of war,”—that short period was still sufficient to teach 
mankind, were they less greedy of instant gain, less prone to put forth their hand to steal 
what time and traffic would assuredly make their own, that they would speedily discover the 
enriching process flowing more freely and fully during times of peace, than in the sudden 
acquisitions (as suddenly wasted as acquired) which sometimes fall to the share of surviving 
plunderers. The short reign of Alexander, and more especially the few months in which he 
appeared inclined to hang up his sword as a trophy to the genius of commerce, were however 
not sufficient to teach just principles to the soldiers of fortune and blood who succeeded him, and | 
who let loose their separate bands upon each other, in the hope that rivals to competing great- | 
ness might be set aside. But, as truth itself can never be wholly extinguished, so the truest 
principle which man can uphold as connecting him with his fellows,—the exchange of the 
useful for the ornamental, the barter of the more cofmmon necessaries of life for the refinements | 
and luxuries of social existence—triumphed even amidst the struggles which shook ail Asia| 
with their fearful hate and relentless carnage. Ptolemy, one of the most potent, and certainly 
the most reflective and discreet of Alexander’s generals, having obtained possession of Egypt 
and its dependencies as his share of the Macedonian empire, at once betook himself to the 
study of commerce, brought the rules of science and the benefits of practical knowledge to 


bear upon its development; and, forming the port of Berenice upon the Red Sea, he caused the 
Indian traffic to pursue its way across the country till it encountered the Nile, whence it was 
brought down to Alexandria, and thus spread once more along the shores of the Mediter-| 
ranean. This route, which continued in use upwards of two hundred and fifty years, received | 
additional encouragement by the conquests of the Parthians in Upper Asia, who separated the 
Bactrian from the European Greeks, and thus cut off the communication in that quarter 
between the east and west. It was not until the conquest of Egypt by the Romans that this, 
profitable trade was in part destroyed, and not until the capital of the empire was removed to 
Constantinople, that the old route was again partly opened to supply the declining introduction 
of Indian produce by the Nile. The more modern Persians, however, anxious to retain a 
greater amount of profit by this trade, laid additional embargoes on its transit through their 
country, and heaped up protections and prohibitions to enrich their merchants at the common 
expense of the consumers. But this false policy speedily felt the recoil of its own injustice: 
the ezgs of the silk worm were introduced into Greece (a.p. 540) by two monks—(those anti- 
social men to whom society owes so much)—in the hollow of a cane, thus giving an example 
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and a sanctity to smuggling of which no severe morality, even to this day, has succeeded in 
depriving it. In a few years, silk was produced abundantly in Greece, thence it was trans- 
planted to Italy, and to other genial climes, by which Europe became independent of Asia for one 
of its most costly, beautiful, and attractive products. 

When the Arabians lifted up the sword of Mahomet among the Asiatic nations, and progressed 
from victory to victory through the crowded East, they were not long in sharing the enjoyment 
of its luxuries. Under the Saracens the trade with India waxed profitable and extensive. 
The mart of Bussorah, so renowned in the annals of the Caliphs, was the great rendezvous of 
the chief merchants of the East, whence riches spread their enervating influence among so many 
semi-barbarous races, that the world seemed giving itself up to the voluptuous delights of ease. 
The creed of Mahomet had been carried, in less than fifty years from his death, to the very 
banks of the Indus—and that same tribe which set its foot upon the Caliphate, and sought a 
new career of conquest towards the west, resting not till it troubled Europe with its presence, 
and, driving religion, literature, science, and all their improving concomitants from Constanti- 
nople, sat down in reeling and oppressive power upon the confines of European civilization—a 
portion of that same tribe, in its huntings after blood, set out towards the East from Persia, 
(a.p. 997) and carried death and mental darkness into what is now called the Affyhan country, 
to those rugged and mountainous defiles where their descendants have sustained the same cha- 
racter for treachery, for violence, fraud, and wrong of every hue, which they ‘did from the time 
they came from Turkistan, whether to East or West. It would be a volume replete with tales 
of massacre, with all that is hideous and frightful in human annals, were any detailed account 
to be given of the riotous misrule of these sanguinary tribes, West and South of the Indus, 
from 997, when the Tartar Mahometans first invaded India, till 1450, when the Affyhan dynasty 
took root in Hindostan. One race of kings had sprung up after the destruction of another, only to 
give way to some equally atrocious villany, until not only were the original inhabitants extir- 
pated, but the peace, arising only from desolation, gave to the adventurous hordes the idea of 
crossing into the Punjaub, and there renewing the strife of spears, until some leaders, stronger 
than the rest, laid the foundations of the Mahometan empires of Lahore and Delhi, amidst the 
antagonistic faith of Brahminism. In these again, through years of equal perfidy and strife, did 
the avaricious ambition of wicked men clothe itself with religious fervour, and riot in the 
destruction of the infidel, who had never heard of Allah or his Prophet. Within the five 
branches of the Indus, from their rise in the Northern Himalayas to its junction with the ocean, 
has been the conflict of aggression between the invading Affyhans and the Hindoo natives, as 
well as between the factions of the former themselves; and yet, large as that tract of country is, 
how small it appears upon the map of India, in comparison with the vast peninsula which lies 
between the Indian Ocean and the: Bay of Bengal. The invaders from Western and Northern 
Asia had hitherto come by Persia and the passes, or by the sea north-west of the Indus—that 
alone had been accounted the gateway of the enemy, until on the more southern shores, but 
still from the dreaded West, there appeared a new and apparently a friendly stranger. 

The trade so long carried on from the same coast by the Arabians or Moors, who not only 
commanded the traffic by the Persian Gulf, but continued in the monopoly of its disposal west- 
ward to the Straits of Gibraltar, was now contested by the Portuguese, who, rounding Africa, 
(1486), and crossing the Indian ocean, visited the coast of Hindostan, to the south of the 
present British settlement of Bombay. The report of the discovery expedition was answered 
by a fleet of thirteen sail ofthe line, with fifteen hundred men, under Pedro Cabral, who, driven 
by adverse winds to the coast of South America, made the discovery of Brazil. Some of the 
ships having been damaged in doubling the Cape, the fleet was somewhat impaired in its mag- 
nificence on its arrival at Calicut, and although the Moors did their utmost to prevent its being 
laden with spicery, the appearance of the armament was still sufficiently imposing to induce the 
sovereign of that district to comply, as well as to enter into commercial treaties with the Portu- 
guese. For the purpose of trying the naval prowess of the strangers, the prince of Calicut solicited 
their aid against a suspected invasion by a large vessel from Cochin, upon which Cabral sent 
one of his smallest vessels against it, and by the energy of his fire speedily brought it in triumph 
to Calicut. Cabral, however, learned from his prisoners that no war had been intended, and that 
the sovereign of Calicut had only desired to lead the Portuguese into danger, upon which the 
European commander restored the vessel and paid for the injury he had inflicted on it. This 
so added to the high character of the Portuguese, that the Moors felt compelled by their jealousy 
to instigate every possible cause of quarrel, and succeeded to such an extent that Cabral, in 
retaliation of the massacre of the Portuguese on shore, destroyed the Moorish ships in harbour, 
attacked Calicut itself, slew six hundred of the inhabitants, and compelled the king to submit to 
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humiliating conditions of peace. Leavinga strong force on the coast, Cabral returned to Lisbon, 
and inculcated the necessity of vigorous and warlike measures if it were intended to establish 
the empire of Portugal in India. A new fleet of twenty ships was accordingly fitted out, and 
placed under the command of Vasco de Gama. The treachery of the authorities at Calicut 
induced this commander to transfer his commercial connexion to Cochin, upon which the inha- 
bitants of Calicut were sent out in armed vessels to intercept and annoy the Portuguese ; hostili- 
ties ensued, and in the absence of the fleet, Cochin was attacked and taken. This conduct 
induced many of the princes along the coast to rally round the flag of Portugal, which soon not 
only redressed the disgrace of Cochin, but dispersed in every direction the forces of Calicut. 
Had the Portuguese, at this juncture, contented themselves with moderate success, and a gra- 
dual advance by peaceable means into the interior of the country, they might in all probability 
have yet been in possession of the richest range of territory in India; but the inordinate desire 
of speedy acquisition, and the base motive of hypocrisy which brought the powers of religion to 
bear upon the march of conquest, (proceedings which have so much disgraced the invasions 
made by almost all European nations) could not wait till the germs of commerce had produced 
their abundance of profits and advantages. At this period, the Papal bull was promulgated, 
which gave to the Portuguese all the countries in the East, as all those in the West were placed 
under the dominion of Spain. The native princes, perfectly content to traffic with peaceable 
strangers, and to take in exchange, at a most exorbitant price, the cloths and other produce of 
Europe for the spice and jewels of their territories, were not disposed to acknowledge the 
supremacy of a prelate of whom they knew as little as he did of them, nor could they under- 
stand why a political vassalage and tribute should be inflicted on them by a decree which 
assumed to come from the professors of a religion, the groundwork of which was peace and 
good will to man. Nor did they so submit, or even continue to desire to hold intercourse with 
such tyrannical and perfidious pretenders. The waste of human blood consequent on the pro- 
mulgation of these two decrees lies more heavily on the stricken soul and prostrate body of 
Rome, than do all the wars of the Cassars, the massacres of Nero, or the slaughters of Titus. 
Along the immense line of coast from the mouth of the Indus to Cape Comorin, the 
Portuguese now found every port closed against them, and, as they themselves admitted to the 
Court at Lisbon, every ship they loaded was purchased by the expenditure of blood. But 
peace, involving as it did a withdrawal of their extravagant pretensions, was not the course of 
policy congenial to their taste,—their ideas of honour leant not to justice but to violence, to 
the successful ravages of fire, to the destruction of villages, and the extirpation of their inhabi- 
tants. The celebrated Albuquerque was now placed at the head of affairs in India, and the 
glory of his arms along the sea-board of South-western India sent the impulse of its success 
not only into the interior, but among the isles and round the Cape to the coast of Coromandel 
on Eastern Hindostan. He occupied and fortified Goa, making it the head quarters of his 
operations, and from thence on either side studded the sea coast with garrisons and forts, and 
crowned the success of his warlike proceedings by lowering the duties on all exports, by which 
trading vessels were naturally drawn from the harbours still in possession of the natives. He 
restrained all partial violence, faithfully adhered to his treaties, and earned for himself an 
honourable reputation among such of the inhabitants who benefited by his principles of trade. 
His death, after a five years’ government, led to looser practices among the Portuguess, who, 
high in favour with the pontificate, absolved themselves with the satisfactory belief that it was 
unnecessary to keep faith with infidels. When these oppressions began to grow grievous, 
the inhabitants, both of Mahomedan and Gentoo persuasion, would come to the tomb of 
Albuquerque at Goa, and there weep forth their plaints, calling on the spirit of the departed to 
proclaim their wrongs before its God, and show the justice of that deity by the execution of 
his judgments upon the wicked. Fraud for individual advantage, and peculation by the officers 
in trust, were now the prevailing fashion among the Portuguese: while the trade declined, and 
the country ran to waste, still did the men in authority acquire riches ; piracy on the waters, 
devastation on the shore, plunder by the readiest means,—these were the characteristics which 
now distinguished the sway of Portugal in the East, until the authorities at home, seeing that 
the greater expense of the various expeditions was met less and less by the returns, shook of 
their apathy, and sent out Admiral Nunio to arrest the authors of the misgovernment,|to redress as 
far as possible the wrongs of the natives, and to restore to its former profitable channel the 
trade which had been diverted from its legitimate course. Nunio fulfilled his mission with 
diligence and propriety—the guilty were punished, the weak protected, and the traffic again 
nur.u ed into prosperity. Duringa war which ensued between the Sultan of Guzerat and the 


Emperor of Delhi, the Portuguese obtained from the former the safe keeping of the important) 
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town of Diu, but which they, on the conclusion of hostilities, refused to give up. The Sultan 
offered to settle all differences at a personal interview, but the Portuguese, jealous of treachery, 
caused a new dispute by their extraordinary precautions, which suddenly resolving itself into a 
skirmish, the Sultan was killed, but whether by accident or design is not avowed. An immense 
Mahomedan army now invested Diu, in which it is stated that there were even levies from the 
Turkish farces in Western Asia; and to so great an extent was the seige prolonged that utter 
desperation alone saved the garrison. The women themselves took up arms, and proceeded 
from one rampart to another, flattering or upbraiding as they beheld appearances of a desire to 
surrender. The besiegers were at length wearied out, and retired when they were no more than 
forty men out of the original six hundred besieged capable of bearing weapons. The successors 
of Nunio, under various reverses, still continued to extend the line of coast under their sway, 
sometimes by peaceable means, at others by open warfare, and not seldom by stirring up of strife 
between the native princes themselves. Souza, one ‘of these governors, is still spoken of for the 
infamy of his proceedings, in so far as he repealed the law of Nunio, that all religious beliefs 
were to be respected ; he not only commenced a system of severe taxation, but entered into use- 
less and causeless wars, destroying the temples, despoiling the shrines, and sacrificing on the 
smoking altars thousands upon thousands of the inhabitants for the crime of idolatry! Need it 
be wondered, when we so ofter read of these occurrences, that the Brahmin holds the Hindoo 
stedfast in his faith, cr that the follower of Mahomet considers his prophet as much a messenger 
of heaven as could be the founder of a faith, whose disciples were as ardent as themselves in the 
love of gold, as eager in their grasping at treasure, and as unscrupulous of the manner in which 
it was obtained. 

It was at this time, however, that the celebrated Jesuit, St. Francis Xavier, made his appear- 
ance in India; he came out for the purpose of converting the heathen, and by his remarkably 
easy mode of conversion, soon gathered round him a vast body of proselytes. His mode of 
regeneration is said to have been to show the advantages of an alliance with the Portuguese, to 
baptize them, and give them a crucifix to which to pay their adorations. Certain it is, however, 
that the miraculous number of disciples he gained did not long hold fast by the good faith, as 
the continual villainies of his countrymen not only prevented every hope of peace or amicable 
relations, but seated more deeply the rooted hatred, the antipathy and abhorrence, which shortly 
began to be manifested in all quarters. This fearful state of affairs reached its climax under 
the mad misgovernment of Mesquita, who, having been commissioned to obtain satisfaction for 
some fancied insult to a Portuguese vessel, swept the Malabar coast, destroyed every ship 
within his reach, and sewing the crews up in their own sails, cast them into the sea. This 
treatment soon excited an insurrection, which rose on fort and town, carried havoc into every 
settlement, and brought destruction upon every haven. At Cannamore thirty ships were 
burned, while supposed to be safe under the guns of the fort; the natives of Ceylon rested not 
until the Portuguese were completely expelled ; while a native lady, whose husband had been 
murdered in Mesquita’s piracies, went from one town to another crying for vengeance, and 
exciting the population to drive the spoiler at once and for ever from the soil. Horrible as 
were the atrocities thus committed on either side, affairs took yet another turn for the worse, 
in consequence of the death of Sebastian King of Portugal, and the annexation of that king- 
dom to Spain, under Philip 1I. The inquisition was now transplanted to Goa, and so merciless 
were its edicts, so fraught with all that cruelty, fanaticism, and bloodthirstiness could inflict 
upon a distracted race, that even the native Christians united with those of the original faiths, 
and amidst perils of unrecorded magnitude, withstood to the utmost the piratical and marauding 
crusades, which, under the sanction of a bull from the Vatican, carried out the works of truth 
and mercy by extirpating myriads of men, women, and children, whose only crime was seeking 
to worship as their fathers had done, and in which their benighted minds saw at least more 
beauty than the havoe of Christian swords could show. 

The day of retribution, however, was nigh at hand. Although, alas! it cannot be said that 
the native races ever again walked in their own princely independence, they had at least the 
satisfaction of beholding their oppressors driven from their shores, with all the contumelious- 
ness they so long had shown to others. While the Indian seas swarmed with unprincipled 
adventurers, Spain itself now began to feel the shock of revolution at home; the people of the 
Netherlands stoutly contested the freedom of their country against the Spanish yoke; and 
while in the proud flush of self-won independence some important information respecting India 
was received from a Dutchman named Houtman, then in prison for debt in Lisbon. A sub- 
scription was immediately raised,—Houtman released,—and a company formed on the instant 
to contest, with their old enemies, so profitable a market to their very teeth. The appearance 
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of the Dutch fleet on the coast, alarmed at once the greedy and guilty consciences of the Por. 

tuguese; the Jesuits were set to work to malign the Dutch, and to endeavour to prevent the 

natives from holding intercourse with them. Their vile efforts were altogether fruitless; the 

Portuguese were universally detested; and to add to their misfortunes, the greater portion of 

their vessels suffered by storm and wreck, while others were captured by the indomitable Dutch, 

whose systematic: perseverance contrasted strongly with the fitful excitements and apathies of 
their opponents. At the very time when an order came from Spain to dispose of all offices to 

the highest bidder, to raise money for the exigencies at home, the Portuguese merchants were 

fasting and praying in the churches of Goa, many of them lying days and nights in silence on 

the floor, imploring divine aid under their misfortunes. Such are the fesources of fanaticism— 

such the promptings of remorse! It never occurred to them to lessen their oppressions, to 
bind up the broken-hearted, to restore that which had been stolen, to go in peace and sin 
no more. While Portugal, in 1640, asserted for itself its independence from Spain, it never 
dreamt of the rights of the East to equal freedom, but a course of events was now in operation 

which they could not withstand ; fort after fort they were compelled to desert, and the authori-| 
ties at home now directing their attention to the Brazils, those who at one time held not only 
commercial but naval sway throughout India,* China, and Japan, commanding as it did the 
entire traffic along the coast of Africa and Asia, now retain only the miserable ruin of Goa, the 
most prominent feature of which is the wreck of the inquisition house, to visit which is to 
recall years of horror and crimes of blackest dye, and to read in that poor grave of once so 
vast an empire the deserving fate of religious bigotry and commercial thraldom. Ié has been 
well said by an able writer on India that, “though there is no apparent connexion between 
freedom of conscience and freedom of trade, it is very common to find them united in history.” 
It is sufficiently evident in the case of the Portuguese that the reverse propositions wrought their 
own decay, and taught mankind another lesson, in proof of the maxim that the earth and its 
products are for the whole family of man, and that artificial systems, whether guarded by 
restrictive laws, or upheld by force of war, cannot prevail against that which has been true 
from the beginning, and will be true until the end. 

During the early progress of these transactions, England had been enacting its most con- 
temptible part in history. The Wars of the Roses, in which so many gallant nobles and their 
retainers, for want of a better purpose, fell a sacrifice to civil strife, had been occupying and 
wasting the energies of the country; and, like ail causeless wars, or those in which personal 
ambition usurps the privilege of right or the material uses of expediency, ended only with 
defrauded combatants and an ill-assorted compromise. The money-grasping king, Henry VIL, 
had no higher wish than to hoard his private gains, and draw from an exhausted country the 
uttermost amount which grievous taxation could extract. If there were no aggressive wars, no 
attempts at martial dominatioa, during his reign, there were also no prudent forethought or masterly 
calculation of commercial views; even the home markets languished, industry hung down its 
_idle hands in weakness, or stretched them out in incendiary plunder. There were no great 
' minds in the public councils, no devotedness in high places; nor were the few remaining nobles 
_ inclined to embark in honourable enterprise, lest their floating wealth or accruing gains should 
excite still further the cupidity of the sovereign. Of merchants, eager in the speculations of 
newly found countries, there were none. Even the stunning news of the discovery of another 
continent, full of promise as to its mineral wealth, fell without excitement on the ears of 
English enterprise. Nor was it much better under the reign of Henry VIII. or his immediate 
successors, religious discord affording ample occupation for the public mind. During the long 
reign of Elizabeth, however, an impetus was given to trade by the exploits of our seamen, albeit 
these were somewhat too much akin to the old practice of the strong right arm clutching from 
the first producer the fruits of his enterprise. It was not until the adventurous victories of 
Drake over the Spaniards, and the receipt of the accounts he brought of the new world, that 
any real advance was made by England in her intercourse with India and America. While 
the greater portion of our ready adventurers flocked to the fancy-gilded West, and while others 


* As the Dutch fixed their settlements more in the Islands to the East of Hindostan, and as the whole of that immense 
archipelago is understood to be comprised in the term India, it may here be stated that the natives never have recognised 
the name. The ancient Greeks derived it from the Persians, as designating the countries beyond the Indus, and so long as 
that formed the principal communication between it and the West, the term, though indefinite, was not misapplied. Colum- 
bus, on his discovery of America, thought he had reached by the West the Eastern confin:s of India, and hence the appli- 
cation of the name to that portion of the Western hemisphere, and the term Inilian, as applied to the native American races, 
a historical and geographical error seldom thought of. The present disquisition is confined to India as implied by the 
correct and ancient acceptation of the term. 
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contented themselves with a profitable traffic to the mere east of Europe, another body of 
merchants, more sanguine as well as more resolute, combined to open a communication with 
the East Indies, and to bring direct to England the produce of a country which they now found 
had, through all ages, been teeming with the prodigalities of nature, and spreading its treasures 
among all who had been wise or strong enough to take advantage of its riches. he capital of 
this body amounted to £72,000, and their first expedition comprised four ships! Such was 
the origin of the East India Company—of those merchant princes, who, by means not altogether 
true to the sacred rights of nations, and not quite in consonance with the reciprocal advantages 
of commerce, spread the meshes of its mighty net among the native princes of Hindostan, and 
gradually reduced a matchless territory and a numberless people to the sway of England. It 
shall be our task, in another paper, to trace the progress of this giant combination of merchant 
venturers, to detail the progress of its conquests, the amount of its taxation, and the policy of 
its rule, which, while it may have made the fortunes of many families of England, has not the 
less broken the hopes of millions in India—which, while it may have indirectly assisted to 
spread a knowledge of the gospel, has too fearfully displayed the Christian’s deity as indeed the 
“god of battles” —which, while it has made us acquainted with the luxuries of the East, has 
assuredly not given it in return the essential comforts of English life,—and which, while it has 
kept the gates of knowledge shut, has not ceased to boast of its humanising influences, as if 
it were surprising that a few bright spots appeared upon so large a map of evil. 


EXTRACTS FROM MY OLD SCHOOLMASTER’S BOOK OF RECORDS. 
EDITED BY GEORGE E. SARGENT, ESQ. 


NO. I.—-THE FOOL OF THE FAMILY. 
“ Don’t be a fool, Tom.” 


e 
“YT know you'll make nothing of him, Mr. Russell.” But let me introduce the speaker. 
A very short, and a very round, and a very pompous gentleman was seated in the school- 
master’s study ; while, standing by the table, in his prim clerical costume, and nicely powdered 
hair, and bright knee and shoe buckles, and—best of all—with his benevolent face, now shaded 
with a look of infinite concern, and fixed upon a vacant countenanced young urchin of ten years 
old, was the schoolmaster himself. 
The little, round, and pompous gentleman had a very red face, and very thick lips, and very 
black hair, and a very thick pigtail therefrom depending. His coat was of the deepest blue, his 
pantaloons of the brightest grey, his waistcoat of the purest white, his neckcloth of the most 
voluminous folding, and his Hessian boots of the most unexceptionable jet. A huge bunch of 
seals and keys glittered in the bright red fire-light, and reflected every fitful blaze. One hand 
grasped a silver mounted ebony walking-stick, while the other grappled the arm of the boy 
who stood shrinkingly by his chair, casting furtive glances at the door, as much as to say,— 
“You let go of my arm, that’s all.” 

“I know you'll make nothing of him, Mr. Russell; J never gould, and I’ve done my best. 
But if it’s only to keep him out of mischief, you will do some good. As to learning, Mr. 
Russell, you’ll be so good as to try and rub a little plain English into him; though that’s more 
than I expect. As to Latin and drawing, and that sort of thing, ’tis of no use—no use at all, 
Sir; you'll do nothing with him there.” And the short, round gentleman shook his head 
despondingly. 

‘“T am grieved to hear so poor an account of your son, Mr. Grey, very grieved indeed ; your 
elder boy Anthony is not deficient in talent.” 

“ He, Sir; no indeed he is not. I reckon him a very talented young man, very. He'll do 
credit to us; but as to this young scoundrel, he is the fool of the family.” This astounding 
epithet was accompanied by a vicious shake of the boy, and a tighter squeeze of the arms, which 
the amiable parent still continued to hold. 

“Ha’ done, father, you hurt me,” burst from the young fellow’s lips ; but without any visible 
emotion of pain or shame. : 

“You hear him, Sir?” continued Mr. Grey, ‘‘and you see what you have to expect; but 
don’t spare the rod, don’t spare it, I entreat. I shall look to you to do your part there, Sir.” 

“T don’t care,” muttered the boy. 


“If necessary, surely,” said Mr. Russell; “ but we will try gentler methods first. Let us 
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hope that severe measures may not be requisite ; we must bear with your son’s want of capacity, 
Sir, seeing that the measure of intellect is not precisely under our own control.” 

“ As you please, Mr. Russell; but you will find it necessary, as sure as his name’s Ned 

| Grey. J have, Sir, though I am his father. I tell you, Sir, he’s the fool of the family.” 
* Poor child!” thought Mr. Russell. 

* And I'll be obliged to you to keep him with you through the holidays. You'll charge me 
what you please for the extra keep ; but I'll not have him home again for a twelvemonth to 
come at least. Do you hear that, Ned?” 

Ned looked as if he didn’t hear; and the schoolmaster gave a bow of assent to that part of 
the speech directed to himself. - 

‘“‘T wont keep you any longer, then, Mr. Russell,” continued the plump little gentleman, 
“for I see my servant’s come back with the phaeton ; but I say again, keep a tight hold of him, 
Sir; a firm hold, or he’ll slip through your fingers.” 

As if to prove the truth of this assertion, the boy, who during the whole conversation had 
been shuffling uneasily on his feet, and dividing his attention between the carpet beneath them 
and the before mentioned door, now feeling the paternal grasp of his arm momentarily slackened, 
enacted a well timed snatch, an accomplished dive beneath the library table, and a neck-or- 
nothing bolt through the door-way, and was out of sight and hearing before the parties in 
consultation had quite recovered from the astonishment into which this unlooked-for procedure 
had thrown them. 

‘“ There now,” exclaimed the irate father, ‘didn’t I tell you'so? I trust you'll punish him 
for this, Sir. For my part, I don’t want to see him again, for twelve months at least. He’s my 
curse, Sir; I forewarn you you'll make nothing of him. He’s the fool of the family.” 

‘‘Humph !” said the schoolmaster, when his visitor had mounted his handsome phaeton and 
bidden him farewell—‘‘ Hump! I wonder which head of the family this hopeful scion takes 
after. I fear,” he continued,—himself, of course being the only auditor—* there has been some 
foul play, some bad management here. Flog, flog, flog! yes, that’s the maxim with these wise 
men. Why don’t they buy a live rhinoceros to practise upon? Well, we shall see. But what 
am I to do with this young scapegrace? Little good I fear. The fool of the family! Humph! 
A new leaf in my book, at all events.” 

The young gentleman was found, after some time and trouble had been expended in the 
search, snugly ensconsed in a shrubbery at some little distance from the schoolmaster’s house ; 
from which, finding that his father had taken his departure, he was without much difficulty lured, 
and reconducted to the study. 

“ Come, Edward,” said Mr. Russell, mildly ; ‘‘ I should like a little conversation with you.” 

But Edward was not inclined for conversation just then ; so he pocketed his hands, walked 
to the window, and soon became absorbed in the prospect that spread out beyond it. 

“Well, well ; to-morrow will do, then. This is a half holiday, Edward ; you see the boys at 
play yonder ; you may join them if you will.” 

But this was not congenial to the young gentleman’s feelings ; and he still continued his gaze 
from the window. Mr. Russell took a book from the table, and soon appeared to have forgotten 
the presence of his silent companion. In half an hour, he had slipped noiselessly into the 
play-ground. 

‘“* Now I shail see what’s the matter with him,” said Mr. Russell, laying down his book and 
walking to the window ; so, however, as not to expose himself to view. ‘A boy, among boys, 
soon shows himself in character, unless—unless he be very deep indeed.” 

The boy crept stealthily along by the boundary wall, shrinking apparently from the notice he 
expected to excite. He was, at first, successful, for the happy school-boys were too intent 
upon their various games to heed his presence. Presently, however, one and another approached 
him, and seemed to bid him welcome. They were bigger than himself; and he turned from 
them as he had done from his master. Mr. Russell shook his head; but still continued his 
observations. Two or three youngsters, little more than emancipated from those lady-like 
habiliments, petticoat trousers, were amusing themselves apart from the more manly groups. 
The ‘new boy’ approached them by degrees, looked on for a short space, and then taking from 
his pocket a huge handful of nuts, and turning it inside out to see that none remained, he shared 
them among these children, reserving none—no, not one—for himself; and without waiting for 
a ‘thank ye,’ retired to a distant bench, unfollowed and unobserved. 

“T’ve got my cue!” said Mr. Russell. 


Mr. Grey was a rich banker. By the way, all bankers are rich by courtesy until the tide 
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turns against them ; and then, by discourtesy—but no matter—Mr. Grey was a rich gentleman, 
and a fine gentleman in his way. He lived in a fine house surrounded by fine pleasure-grounds. 
He kept a fine establishment, and drove a pair of fine bloods from his house in the country to 
his house in the*town, every fine morning at ten o’clock, and back again every afternoon 
at four. Moreover, he had one fine son and one fine daughter. But there were drawbacks to 
all his finery. His wife was not a fine lady, and there was a fool in the family. Poor Mr, 
Grey! But his wife did not thrust herself much into his fine company, nor expose herself in 
more than an ordinary degree when she did ; this was one comfort. And the fool had been for 
six years banished to a country boarding-school ; and this had been another comfort. Folks 
who had not known Mr, Grey more than twenty years, wondered where he had picked up such 
a homely household drudge as was Mrs. Grey ; but this was no source of wonder to the party 
concerned, inasmuch as he knew more of his own family history tian his friends of twenty years 
standing could be expected to do. Still he had his sources of wonder. He wondered what he 
should do with Ned when he came home. True, Mr. Russell had written encouragingly of 
his son; and various proofs of his manifold accomplishments had been tendered ; but what were 
these things to him ? Did not he know his own flesh and blood better than a stranger, and that 
stranger a schoolmaster? ‘* Pooh, pooh! don’t tell me. Ned is the fool of the family, J say.” 

But what was to be done with Ned? Ah, that was the question, He hadn’t sense enough 
for a lawyer ; and besides, the clever Anthony had forestalled that narket. The.army or navy 
would never do. ‘Too expensive, and no interest in that direction. The church? Yes, the 
church was an open door ; but unfortunately Ned was such a fool that he didn’t know a word 
of Latin—not that it would have been of any use to have attempted to teach him that 
unknown tongue, seeing that he always had been a fool, and always would be one: at all events 
it was too late to think of it now, So the church was thrown up in despair. 

* But don’t you think vou could manage to get through college, Edward, if your father would 
let you go?” asked his mother, who did not exactly see in what respect her son was so horri- 
bly deficient. But this, as Mr. Grey observed, was owing to her want of penetration. It must 
be further remarked that this was a sort of family consultation, held on the evening of Ned’s 
final return from school, comprising the whole domestic circle, which, by the way, was only a 
semi-circle at best ; and why families are so often described by a geometrical figure passes my 
wit to comprehend. But doubtless it is extremely correct, for, not an hour ago, I was informed 
by a learned professor of natural history that bears are very affectionate in their domestic circle. 
A funny idea, though ; the domestic circle of a’bear! But this is a digression, and not ‘an 
extract.’ 

“ But don’t you think you could manage to get through college ?”” 

“I have no wish to be a clergyman, mother,” Edward quietly answered. 

“* Of course he couldn’t,” answered Mr. Grey at the same instant. ‘‘ How can you ask such 
a foolish question, my dear ?” 

But Mr. Russell 

‘Mr. Russell is an old woman,” retorted the short round gentleman ; “ and you are another. 
Don’t I know best; and havn’t I always said, and I'll say it now before him, that Ned’s the 
fool of the family.” 

The object of this delicate allusion seemed quite to concur in the sentiment. He had so often 
heard it that it was a matter of course. 

And so did Mr. Anthony; and so did Miss Isabella; for their: looks plainly said, ‘ Yes, 
papa is quite right: what a bore that Ned is.” 

The next morning, at ten o'clock, Ned was summoned to attend his father to the bank, to see 
if anything could be made of him there. 

“Ah, you can write I see, Well, this is more than | expected.” And it was hard to tell 
whether Mr. Grey was pleased or disconcerted at the discovery ; but it soon occurred to him 
that any fool could write, so he smoothed his brow. ‘‘ You can write ; you may be of some 
use here then ; and Mr. Atkins’—Mr. Atkins was head clerk—“ will put you into the way of 
business ; and mind, get on as fast as you can, Ned; and who can tell but you may be one of 
the firm some of these days. Any letters, Atkins?” 

Happy men these rich bankers !—with nothing to do but to drive their luxurious equipages 
to their money-factories ; sit in their comfortable bank parlours reading the morning papers from 
ten to one ; then take their chop and their wine ; then fall into a comfortable doze ; then wake 
up to write a letter with vast effort to their London correspondent, or to cast up a sum total ina 
magnificent ledger; these pleasant occupations being agreeably varied by sundry small affairs 
not worth mentioning ; such as, negociating a small loan of a few thousands ‘ in our own notes,’ 
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on unquestionable security and at moderate interest—giving the final appendage to a few 
thousands more of the ‘ paper currency’—examining discountable bills with the indifference of 
an executioner who runs his fingers along the edge of the blade he is about to use, and thinking 
nothing about it all the time,—and badgering the luckless holders who tremblingly wait the great 
man’s fiat that dooms them to instant insolvency, or a lingering monetary decline. Happy men 
these bankers! And then, after the fatigues of the day, what dinners; what waiting upon by 
golden liveried footmen ; what brilliant drawing-rooms ; what gay parties; what cards; what 
billiards ; what wines ; and what fortunes for their thrice fortunate daughters! Happy men 
these money-makers—while it lasts. Who would not be a rich banker ? 

Did such thoughts as these pass through the thick skull of Edward Grey? And did they 
brighten his intellect? Perhaps they did; for, without remonstrance, he took his seat at the 
high mahogany desk, by the side of Mr, Atkins, and commenced his career as a banker’s clerk, 


There were grand doings at the Greys when Mr. Anthony had kept his terms, eaten his 
dinners, taken his degree, and been called to the bar by the benchers of the Middle Temple. 
There was a grand dinner and a grand ball, and numbers of grand people came to congratulate 
Mr. Anthony on his unheard of advancement, and to luxuriate on the rich banker’s good cheer; 
and they predicted that Mr. Anthony would soon be made a judge, and they were vastly sorry 
that Mr. Edward had not sense enough to be a bishop, which he might have been with such 
connexions; but they allowed that it wasn’t often that there was more than one genius in the 
family. 

The dinner was over, and the wine was brought in, and the ladies were gone out, and the 
gentlemen began to talk politics. And one gentleman said this, and another said that; and one 
praised the minister’s last speech, and another was sure that the leader of the opposition was 
| unanswerable. And Mr. Grey thought that there was much to be said on both sides; the 
minister's was immensely pithy; and the long Latin quotation at the end set it off famously; 
though he didn’t mind saying before friends that his Latin had slipped clean out of his head in 
the hurry of business, so that he couldn’t exactly understand the bearing of the right honourable 
gentleman’s quotation. 

*‘ But there's the point of the whole speech,” observed the minister’s admirer. 

‘* Ah, indeed,” said Mr. Grey ; ‘‘ will you oblige me with the translation ?” 

‘“‘ The paper is by Mr. Anthony’s elbow; perhaps he will have the kindness.” 

Mr. Anthony opened the paper and read the quotation from Horace. 

‘* But what does it mean, Anthony?” Anthony tendered his version. 

“You don’t call that a translation, Anthony, do you?” asked alow voice at the bottom of 
the table. 

“* Heaven and earth, Ned, what do you mean!—who asked your opinion ?—what do you know 
of Latin, Sir ?” demanded the angry father. 

* Not much, father; but I don’t think Anthony has quite hit the meaning.” 

Anthony passed the paper to his brother with the grace of a finished gentleman, and with a 
beautiful smile of contempt that seemed to say—You hound, you; I'd chastise you for this if 
you were not beneath my notice. But he only said audibly, ‘‘ Try your own hand then, Ned.” 

Ned took the paper and emended the rendering. 

‘* Your younger son is right, Mr. Grey,” said the classical guest, in a low tone, 

“Right, Sir! no he is not right,” answered the short puffy gentleman. ‘“ ’Twas all guess, 
Sir. He know Latin! I wonder at his impertinence. He'd better hold his tongue in the 
company of his betters; and so I am always telling him.” 

‘The next speaker answers in Greek, Edward,” said his brother, who had resumed the paper. 
‘“* Perhaps you can favour us with a translation of that, too ;” and he smiled more bitterly than 
before. ; 

**] had rather not,” said Edward, in the same quiet tone as before. 

‘But I insist upon it you shall, Sir,” exclaimed Mr. Grey. ‘* You did the other for 
your pleasure, you shall do this for mine; and if you don’t do it right, you shall leave the 
table for your impertinence to your brother, Sir.” 

“'That’s rather hard, father,” remonstrated Ned. ‘‘ I may know something of Latin without 
having learned Greek.” 

“You never learned either, Sir, and you couldn’t if you had tried; and it shall be as I’ve 
said.” 

‘“* Who is to be umpire then?” asked Edward.—This was a poser. 


“Will you, Mr. Hyland 2?” ‘ 
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“ Certainly,” said the gentleman, who was evidently amused with the scene. ‘“ Certainly, 
Sir, if the young gentleman wishes it.” 


“J wish it, Sir,” said Mr. Grey. Mr. Hyland bowed. 
“ Your son has translated the passage very happily, Sir. I am proud to have 
made his acquaintance. Mr. Kdward, may I have the pleasure of drinking with you.” Thus 
said Mr. Hyland, when Edward rose and laid the paper on the side table. Mr. Anthony 
turned very pale about the lips; he was in a dreadful passion. Mr. Grey’s large pigtail raised 
itself full an inch from the collar of his coat, in sheer amazement and anger at the abominable 
audacity of the fool of the family. 

“Do you mean to say that you do know Latin and Greek, Sir?” at length enquired the 

igtail’s wearer. 

“T have made no pretensions to a knowledge of either, Sir,” answered Edward, in the 
same low mild voice; ‘ but, certainly, I have read a little in both.” 

“I should like to know who dared to teach you without my knowledge.” 

“ You sent me to school, Sir, and I endeavoured not to do injustice to my master, Mr. Russell.” 


“Mr. Russell had strict orders not to teach you Latin; and I find he has taught you that, and 
disobedience and insolence into the bargain.” 


Edward bowed—but not insolently—and held his peace. 


Two hours later, and the drawing room was full of light, life, and motion. There was Mrs. 
Grey in her best satin gown and her magnificent turban, and her brightest jewels; as uncom- 
fortable, nevertheless, as can be well imagined! There was Isabella Grey,—the beautiful— 
the haughty only daughter of the rich banker. There were crowds of stately dames and 
blushing damsels, who paid due homage to the one, and due neglect to the other, as in duty 
expected. And the gentlemen had just adjourned from their wine; and now the card-tables 
were wheeled out, and the harp was uncovered, and the grand piano-forte was opened, and the 
elderly ladies and elderly gentlemen wheeled after the former, and the young ladies and the 
young gentlemen filed off tothe latter. The first, like a troop of heavy artillery, were headed by 
the banker. The last, like a party of light skirmishers, were led off by the banker's daughter. 
While the banker’s wife, as the main body in reserve, was left alone on the sofa, from which 
she had not once removed since she had first occupied the position.—No, not alone now, for 
Edward has taken his seat by her, and is talking to her in his own quiet way, as if there were not 
a young lady in the room worth his notice. If he wasn’t the fool of the family would he have 
been so immeasurably unpolite ?—No, not alone now, for a gentleman, a real gentleman, has joined 
the mother and son ; and seems as much unconcerned as if there were no such thing as whist 
inthe world. ‘ Pooh, ’tis only Mr. Hyland ; and his head is so full of politics and Latin and 
Greek, that there’s no room for anything else in it.”—-So says Mr. Grey as he deals the first cut. 

And now the preliminary flourish on the grand piano forte—after many an interesting fit of 
bashfulness—is run up, and all are hushed into silent expectation. And songs are sung; and 
solos and duets, and quartetts and choruses, follow in rapid succession, till fingers and lungs 
tremble and pant with the strong exertion. And then comes a breathing pause; and “that 
divine solo,”—‘* that brilliant accompaniment,”—‘“ those sweet words,” and ‘“ that heavenly 
symphony ;” and ‘ Mozart,” and ‘‘ Handel,” and “Braham,” and “ Ellen Tree ;” mingled 
together with many a honied compliment to the sweet voice and splendid execution of Miss 
Grey, reach the ears of the little party on the sofa. 

“ Edward, go, dear, and help them; you can sing.” 

“ T had rather sit by you, mother—dear mother.” But it was ordained otherwise. 
Another young lady was seated before the piano, and another grand flourish succeeded. 
Then came a pause. 

“Who will take the second? There is a second here, and it is for a tenor voice.” 

“You will ?”—* No, I can’t indeed, I have never seen it before.’”-—** You, then ?”—“ No, I 
sang the last.” —** You ?”—** No, no, no.” 

“Your brother Edward, Miss Grey. Where ishe? He will take the part.” 

“Edward! bless you, my dear; Edward sing! why, my dear, he doesn’t know a note. 
He's a very Orson.” 

“Now | am persuaded he can. Do ask him, Miss Grey.” 

“Not I, indeed; he has no more voice than a cuckoo.” 

“Then I will,” said a merry girl in the group ; ‘and you shall see if he won’t sing to please 
me, whether he can or not.””- And she ran off to the sofa, and discharged her mission. 

Edward blushed, and hesitated, and declined. 
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“ Papa,” continued the fair ambassadress, “make him come. I know he can sing; music is 
written on his face.” 

Mr. Hyland smiled. ‘‘ Does your music equal your Greek, Mr. Edward?” 

“Miss Hyland, Sir, has a right to my best services,” replied Edward; ‘and I will not 
withhold them, especially as they are limited to an old song.” There was a slight sneer— 
no, not a sneer, for Edward never sneered, but there was the smallest approach to one—on 
Edward’s lip as he spoke. ‘There was a broad and undisguised one on Isabelga’s as Miss 
Hyland returned triumphantly with Edward by her side. 

‘Listen!’ exclaimed one of the card players—* do listen for one moment.—That’s a noble 
duet ; a thorough good composition, I’ll be sworn; and it’s done justice to, and that’s more 
than can always be said. That young fellow is no mere pretender, I’ll venture to say.” 

‘What young fellow ?” asked Mr, Grey. 

“Your son, Edward, if ’m not mistaken.”—This was confirmed by a by-stander. 

“Edward ?” exclaimed poor Mr. Grey. ‘‘ What, my son Ned ?—Anthony you mean.” 

“* No, Sir, Mr. Edward.” 

“* Heaven and earth, this is too bad!” roared the wretched father, and his pigtail again moved 
convulsively. 

Edward’s triumph was not yet complete. He had firmly declined any further exercise of his 
vocal powers, and had returned to the sofa from which he had been unwillingly drawn. Mr. 
Hyland was still there, and his mother; and now the group was increased by one or two strag- 
glers from the music party, among whom was Miss Hyland, Her father had turned the 
conversation—how, with such an audience, it is not easy to say—to the classic fields of Grecian 
and Roman history, to the language and manners, the arts and sciences, therewith connected; 
and had insensibly drawn Edward out, as the phrase goes. ‘‘ He is no mean scholar,” thought 
Mr. Hyland to himself. 

“* A young man who can speak so enthusiastically and truely of these matters,” he said aloud, 
‘must be something more than a theorist. You have occasionally handled the pencil, Edward, 
eh, am I right ?” 


It had been a proud day for Edward—and his mother too. He had been compelled to vindi-| 
cate his fair right to the character of a well-educated young man; and had thus unconsciously’ 
become the lion of the party. He felt, for the first time in his life perhaps, that he was not, at| 
least in his father’s sense of the term, ‘the fool of the family.” But his pleasure was not un- 
mixed. He had angered his father—he had mortified his sister—and he had vanquished his| 
brother ; and poor Edward loved them all too well to rejoice in his triumph over them.) 
Besides, he was conscious that—however it might strike others—he had, in reality, done nothing 
to prove himself no “ fool.” ‘* No,” he said, ‘‘ any fool may be able to spout Latin and Greek, | 
to sing a song, or draw a pretty picture. I must do something more, or I am a fool yet—and I) 
will do something more.” “ | 

With this paragraph from my old friend’s book, I shall conclude the first part of ‘“‘ The Fool 
of the Family ;” and make search among the later records for materials for its continuance. | 

| 
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NEAR DUMFRIES. 


“They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build. Be mine, in hours of fear 
Or grovelling thought, to seek a refuge here.”— WORDSWORTH. 

Far from the beaten paths of fashionable tourists, in its own sequestered, lovely valley, and 
embowered amid its own rich and hanging woods, lies the secluded and peaceful village of New 
Abbey. Being completely removed from the highways of the world, it retains much of that 
primitive and quaint simplicity which seeks a refuge in sheltered nooks remote from the busy 
hives of industry and gajn, and forms one of the most inviting retreats in the county of Kircud- 
bright. It was on the morning of a lovely day in the month of August last that we left the 
fair town of Dumfries, and rambled along the banks of classic Nith in the direction of New 
Abbey. The previous night had been rainy and boisterous, but was now succeeded by one of 
those peculiarly bright and balmy days, when the light fleecy clouds that float over the deep) 
blue heavens impart to the landscape that playful and charming variety of light and shade, which 
can only be witnessed and felt under such circumstances. My way led through the green fields, 
and shady groves; and at intervals the blue waters of the broad and beautiful stream glistened 
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through the foliage as the sunbeams danced on its gently rippled surface. The whole scene was 
calculated to infuse life and energy into the frame, and to inspire the soul with love and joy. 
The breeze was laden with the perfume of wild flowers,—the air was vocal in melody, while the 
lowing of the distant cattle, and the sounds of rural harmony, floating gently to the ear, brought 
that peaceful repose which is so grateful to the feelings of him who is doomed to pass his days 
amid the smoke, the dust, and the turmoil of the busy haunts of men. 

At the distance of about seven miles from Dumfries, on the Galloway side of the Nith, stands 
New Abbey. On our way thither we deviated from the accustomed road, and pursued the path 
by the river’s bank, in order that we might visit the ancient baronial mansion of Kirkconnell, 
and enjoy a stroll through the fine old woods by which it is surrounded. Its old grey and 
weather-beaten gables, with their ‘ corbie steps,” so characteristic of the old Scotch manor- 
houses of some four centuries ago, contrasted most charmingly with the deep green foliage of the 
trees, while that music which always to us seems most appropriate in such a 
place,—the cawing of the rooks,—gave a certain cheerfulness of effect by no means destructive 
of that peaceful and almost gloomy quiet which seemed to hover round the embattled ‘ barti- 
zans” and picturesque-looking, nodding chimnies of this noble old mansion. 

As we emerged from the Kirkconnell woods, on the top of the hill overlooking the valley in 
which are embosomed the village of New Abbey, and the stately ruin from which it borrows 
itsname, a scene of wonderful magnificence burst upon our view. ‘The less lofty of the sur- 
rounding hills, several of which are clothed with wood to their summits, sloped down into the 
valley in the most beauteous gradations, and close to the brink of the lonely stream that wariders 
|from the mountains, stood the remains of this splendid edifice of the thirteenth century—a 
iperiod above all others distinguished by the magnificence of its ecclesiastical architecture. 
| Nestling under its very walls, lay the tiny habitations, from which arose those faint sounds which 
|gave token of their own little amount of village life and animation. Hill and dale stretched away 
| before us, covered with waving crops, some already white unto the harvest, and here and there 
| gemmed with a smiling cottage set in the grey granite of the district, its rich brown thatch over- 
| topped by a gracefully curling line of blue smoke. In surpassing majesty towered over all the 
|mountain range of Criffel and his rugged fellows—their massive and rounded forms proclaiming 
\their primary geological formation, and every separate summit having its own ramifications 
gradually declining into the plain. They took the hue of the richest purple, imperceptibly 
‘melting into the mellow and brighter tones of the middle distance. Further off, the bright 
| waters of the Solway sparkled as if diamonds strewed their glassy surface, and the delicately 
outlined peaks of the Cumberland hills, bathed in heavenly light, made up the extreme limits of 
this most sublime landscape. The foreground was worthy of the prospect, revealing, as it 
did, immense granite masses grouped in the wildest confusion, while the warm tones of autumnal 
| vegetation, and the heathy patches and moss-covered stones around us, imparted additional 
value to the more atmospheric tints of the distance. The aerial perspective offered a study in 
itself, and long and fondly did we gaze on the scene—our heart elate with quiet rapture, and 

our mind abstracted with the wondrous picture spread before us. 

Soon after leaving the eminence which commands this view, the road enters a wood, and in 

approaching the village through a long avenue of majestic lime trees, the first object that arrests 
‘the attention is the mill, which, with its heavy dripping wheel, and the little rustic bridge that 
‘crosses the stream, tempts the artist to linger on his way. But on passing still further up the 
primitive street, the eye is at once attracted by the lofty central tower of the ruined Abbey. 
| The western gable soon discloses itself, and this portion of the structure, to which our old 
‘church architects attached so much importance, must have been magnificent indeed. The lofty 
triple light and rose window, enclosed in a triangle towards the apex of the gable, are imposing, 
even in their decay, and the rich and deeply moulded door-way, with its delicate shafts and 
sculptured capitals, forms a worthy entrance to the noble vista within. But ere we pass to a 
description of this antique fane, let us glance briefly at its historical associations. 

Not a few of the monasteries and other religious establishments with the picturesque remains 
of which our country abounds, have owed their very origin to the crimes and misdeeds of 
their founders, for when some powerful lord or wealthy baron saw his end approaching, and 
could only look back on a life stained with guilt of “every deepest dye,” or when some visiting 
of remorse stung his conscience beyond endurance, it not unfrequently occurred that he vainly 
sought to propitiate heaven, by bequeathing a portion of his worldly goods to the service of 

od; then arose the ‘gilded fane” and the “solemn temple,” and credulous relatives laid the 
flattering unction to their souls that their friend had thus purchased his salvation. The church, 
‘whose crumbling but majestic ruins we are now contemplating, had its origin in far different 
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and far holier motives. It sprung from feelings which do honour to the human heart in all ages, || 
and which occasionally shine forth in history to the relief of many a dark page of crime and 
selfishness. Its founder was Devorgilla, the daughter of Allan Earl of Galloway. She was 
married to John de Baliol, he who joined the standard of Henry IIJ. against Simon de 
Montfort and the rebel barons, and whose son afterwards became King of Scotland. After the 
decease of her husband, Devorgilla, who was sincerely attached to him, retired for a season 
to this lonely and sequestered vale, and here sought to relieve and solace her bereaved affection 
by the erection and endowment of the Abbey. The remains of her husband, in conformity 
with the religious enthusiasm of the age, were intered within its walls, his heart being em- Vv 
balmed, secured in an ivory box bound with silver, and deposited under the high altar. From 
this circumstance the church received the title of the ‘‘ Abbey of Sweetheart,” or “ Suave ’ 
Cordium.” Soon after this, Devorgilla gave effect to the wishes of her husband, expressed on || 
his death bed, by erecting the college in Oxford called by his name, and having domiciliated 
the scholars, to whom he had granted annual exhibitions, out of his personal estate, (now in 
the hands of his executors,) she gave them statutes under her own seal. These statutes, 
beautifully engrossed on a scroll of parchment of the size of a small quarto, and bearing a very 
perfect impress of the seal, are enrolled amongst the records of Baliol College, and exist’at the | 
resent day. 
J The vavenent of the church is now covered with a velvet looking turf, and the hanging ivy }) H 
clusters richly round many of the pillars, and gracefully festoons the crumbling arches. The J ti 
centre part of the nave is still tolerably entire, and a curious combination of the triforium and ff fa 
clere-story windows forms a remarkable feature of this portion of the church. The four great hi 
arches at the intersection of the transept are in good preservation, and sustain the central tower, }} fo 
which is not remarkable for the elegance of its form; being surmounted on its east and west} ba 
sides by that peculiarly Scotch feature, the crow-stepped gable. The transepts have side aisles} de 
on their east side only, an arrangement peculiar to churches of this period; and the beauties of} to 
this portion of the building are well preserved. High up in the gable of the southern end are} de 
the remains of a particularly fine and large rose, or Catherine wheel window. It is muchjH 
broken and richly fringed with ivy, forming one of the most beautiful features of the view, and F fo 
very tempting as a subject for the pencil. Beneath it the triforium is of remarkably pure and J ar 
elegant design. The gable of the northern transept appears to have had a large window inserted § in 
at some period long subsequent to the original date of the building, and the few fragments of § P, 
tracery remaining, would indicate the time of its erection to have been somewhat about the} H 
middle of the fifteenth century. T 
The chancel is small and has no side aisles ; but from the facts connected with the foundation } pa 
of the church, it is by far the most interesting portion of the Abbey. !t has a large east window, } en 
containing fragments of tracery of a fine geometrical design, and on the south wall are the} wt 
three sedilia, or seats for the priests officiating at the altar. Scarcely any portions of the other] ch 
buildings near the church remain, although various circumstances would indicate the position } Ec 
of the chapter-house and cloisters to have been in the angle between the nave and the south § his 
transept. The parish church, a small and unpretending building, stands close upon the south J tas 
aisle of the nave, and is, like most of the Scotch country churches, in no way remarkable} da 
either for external or internal beauty. One solitary little archway, surmounted with a modern] th 
bell, stands at the end of the little village street, and has formed part of the cloisters, which for 
appear to have extended in that direction. at 
Evening came gently over the landscape, ere we could leave the spot,—not robed in gorge-f an 
ous sunset hues, but clothed in a sober vesture of grey, and studded with the bright stars. [sit 
Calmly and gently did it descend upon the earth, which awaited its approach in deep andjwa 
solemn silence—a silence so profound that not even the whisper of the gentle zephyr was heard. fder 
The tall trees, which the morning breeze had bowed, as in worship, now stood motionless, as iffwr 
in the presence of some mighty power ; and the general pulse of life stood still, as though itfher 
were never more to throb. The moon arose in calm majesty, and the long shadows reposed upon {evi 
the grass. The turrets and pinnacles of the mouldering ruin, silvered by her mild beams, tio 
sparkled with myriads of diamond dewdrops; and the stars came out one by one, till the wholefits 
firmament was covered with glory. How rich in dear and peaceful memories is that sweet even-fher 
tide! Like its own bright star, which then looked so serene in the deep blue expanse, it will} ' 
shine with a calm and holy light in the wide field of thought ; recalling to our grateful spirit the see 
solemn and peaceful feelings with which we closed the day spent among the mouldering andfner 
time-hallowed ruins of the beautiful Abbey of the ‘* Suave-Cordium.” ) 
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BY MRS, E. 8. CRAVEN GREEN, AUTHORESS OF ‘A LEGEND OF MONA,” ETC, 


“ Beware of pIsopEDIENCE, for this sin 
The Angels fell.” 


‘‘ Farewell, then, too well beloved, we part—oh, fearful word—for ever! What is life to me?— 
Violet rejects, disdains, 

“Stay yet a moment, dear Horace; I cannot bear such words from thee”—and the beautiful 
pleader sank into her lover’s clasping arms, with yielding tears and innocent caresses. It was 
|| enough ; he bore her gently away, and as they passed the gate of the shrubbery she cast back 
jone look—her last—upon the home of her fathers. 

Violet Germaine was the youngest daughter of a noble house, in the arst freshness of her 
maiden beauty, for on her cheek 


“,Sixteen had scarcely shed 
The bright reflection of its roseate wings “ 


Horace Ardenne was the lion of the day, young and enthusiastic. Devoted to his art, a 
| titled patronage had raised him from comparative obscurity, and the young painter was the 
| | fashion ; no hand but his must guide the creative pencil in the fair hands of the aristocracy ; 
tf, his style was deemed the only one worth acquiring, and those who engaged him as an artist 
, | forgot his youth, his surpassing beauty, the languid fascination of his manner, in the supposed 
barrier of unequal rank and purchased services. Violet was about to be presented, and it was 
deemed essential she should receive a few lessons from the popular drawing-master of the time 
to complete her accomplishments. They met—in the dark eyes of Violet, Horace read his 
destiny, nor did she gaze upon his Adonis-like beauty without a sigh; it was their first love. 
His voice, low, sweet, and mournful, thrilled her heart, and rivetted the spell. How soon she 
forgot his noble race, her proud station, and abandoned herself to that blissful dream! His 
ardent idolatry, his romantic devotion, his fascinating eloquence, won her to listen to his love 
in many a stolen interview, until she fled from the home of her noble race to become the 
Painter's Baipe. Far away, to that radiant Italy which he had so often pictured as an earthly 
Heaven, they fled, and Violet’s whole being was absorbed in the intensity of her love. 
Together they gazed on the wonders of art, the surpassing loveliness of nature, and their lives 
passed away as in a fairy dream. How happy were they, Violet and Horace, in their vine- 
encircled villa, by that lonely lake! How much -more tender and hallowed their affection, 
when a lovely child sported round their steps, and bore in her fair face her parents’ mingled 
charms! But the serpent sorrows of life were about to break the dream-like repose of that 
Eden Garden. A small legacy of some few hundreds, and the profits realized by Horace during 
his day of fame in England, had sufficed for their simple wants and elegant but not expensive 
tastes, but that small capital drew nearly to an end; and the knowledge of this fact began to 
darken the bright hopes of Horace. Violet, the child of affluence, used from early infancy to 
the profusion of lavish wealth, knew hardly but by name the use of money ; her husband, there- 
fore, was the sole comptroller of their simple household ; her life glided on rose leaves, without 
athought but love, without an idea that aught so happy could terminate. It became, at last, 
an imperative necessity that Horace should endeavour to impress upon Violet some idea of their 
situation ; then, at once, was shattered the crystal palace of her bliss, the talisman of happiness 
was broken, and her heart awoke to its first sorrow! Never before, so intense had been her 
.Jdevotion to Horace, had she thought of her forsaken home or the parents she had rendered 
as iffwretched. Oh! how bitter was then the remembrance of the past! Horace sought to soothe 
h itfher by drawing plans for their future life, but that they must give up their present home was 
ponfevident. To return to England, and once more resume his profession, was the firm determina- 
ms,fition of Horace. How she lingered, for the last time, in that blissful garden, how she gathered 
holeits gorgeous roses and hid them with the choicest of her treasures, shedding tears of agony for 
ven-Sher lost happiness ! 
will] They arrived in England, and after placing his fair charge and her sweet girl in a beautiful 
t thefisecluded cottage in the outskirts of London, Horace once more mingled with the world; but a 
-andjnew era had arrived, a new style had appeared ; he had no longer patronage and support. The 

ty of Violet’s abduction rendered him unpopular, and the once courted artist soon found that 
y the accidental sale of his productions he could alone hope for subsistence ; still he concealed the | 
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truth from his beautiful and loving wife. Time fled away, encreasing his embarrassments, and/| 
threatening so dark an extinction of his hopes that the man himself became changed; his brow!| 
darkened; he grew careless and negligent. Four years had elapsed since he left England, and| 
in the sweet dream of thoughtless love he had neglected to cultivate his art by practice, and, there- 
fore, returned little able to compete with those who in the same interim had burnt the midnight | 
oil of ceaseless study and application. 
The scene again changed. A close lodging in London replaced the airy suburban cottage, 
and sorrow set upon the fair face of Violet. Horace was no more the devoted lover; dis- 
appointment had soured his temper, and he could no longer guard the stern necessity of their 
fate from her knowledge. She, the bigh-born and gifted, had at last to descend to humble toils; 
together they worked at pictures, which it took much time and many vain expectations of hope 
deferred to dispose of, but when some very extraordinary success recalled the old look to the 
eyes of Horace, and his sweet voice again whispered hope of future happiness, the fond wife 
forgot to sorrow for the past. But a new grief was in store ; their fair Italian child drooped in 
the dull atmosphere of the city, the light in her sweet eyes grew dim, and soon—too soon—the 
dark grave hid her from their sight for ever; then, in the wild burst of a mother’s frantic grief 
for the loss of her first-born, came the deep agony of memory. Her own parents she left with- 
out a sigh; did they thus mourn their disobedient daughter? How humble was the epistle, 
which, unknown to Horace, she dispatched to supplicate, not their aid, but their forgiveness, | 
painting her sad destiny in such moving terms that her very heart rained tears upon the paper, 
as she wrote upon her knees. ‘To this no answer was returned, and Violet felt that, indeed, she | 
was forgetten and despised. 
Time, the destroyer, passed on—a more humble lodging, heavier toils, a long illness which 
chained Horace to a bed of sickness, the burthen of a child born to them in their sorrow, itself 
ever ailing and requiring its mother’s ceaseless care—all these evils had wasted her fair form) 
and sharpened her once lovely features, She was no longer the caressed beauty of the Italian) 
garden, but her portion was now cast among the hewers of wood and drawers of water in this. 
weary world. Step by step she plunged into the abyss of poverty, for the disorder which had) 
afflicted Horace had rendered his hand too nervous to continue his profession, which was their 
sole dependence, and when, at last, a miserable garret received them in some wretched region 
where debt and poverty hid their outcast heads, Violet and Horace bore few traces of their 
former selves. He, when he arose from his sick bed and found himself a hopeless pauper, | 
sought and found a fearful remedy for his grief, the — of strong drink. Day by day was, 
Violet left to her own miserable thoughts, while her Husband plunged, with a wild recklessness, 
into the riots of the low wretches amongst whom his lot was now cast ; still he returned not to. 
his home at first, till sleep had partly carried away the effects of his debauch, for he had some| 
compassion left for her whom he had cast down so utterly ; but as the habit fastened on his 
senses, he became so entirely abandoned to his excesses that he looked upon her but as the 
object of his hatred—a creature destined to be his slave—the minion of a DRUNKARD ! 

Long had she sat alone by the miserable pallet, on which half slumbered her ailing infant, 
listening with a fearful ear to the uncouth noises which, ever pervading that squalid region, 
seemed as if its very atmosphere was loaded with curses and wild words, but which, towards 
midnight, was mingled with shrieks and revelings from the fallen ones of earth, the desperate 
wretches bearing yet the form of woman—yet the traces of beauty, haggard and wild and| 
liquor-frenzied as they were. Heavy steps were on the crazy stairs—the door swung open, and| 
Horace staggered in, an infuriated drunkard ; with curses on his lips he approached her suddenly, | 
and poured forth wild invectives on his victim. She shrank from the wild glare of his bloodshot} 
eyes and the brutal grin of his bloated and ferocious countenance; his hot breath seemed to} 
sear her brain, and as he raised his unsteady hand to strike, she fell happily senseless at his feet! 
The faint wail of her child recalled her to consciousness, and as she gazed around, the cold grey §} 
light of morning streamed full upon the altered features and haggard wretchedness of him fof 
whom she had forsaken name, fame, and hope. Oh, moment of agony ! the fearful rending of 
the veil, the truth of despair which crushes the outraged heart of woman. He lay coiled up 
upon their wretched pallet, and his loud breathing and muttered execrations showed how fearful 
were the drunkard’s dreams ! Women of England! how many of ye weep in the solitude of your 
chambers, and.in the deep stillness of the sleepless night, for sights as sad and griefs as hope- 
less, which, hidden in your heart of hearts, eat into your very lives !—Rouse ye then, look upon 
your innocent infants; from your breasts, your lips, emanate their life both here and for eternity! 
The first teachers are ye, the first to write upon the unsullied page—show them then the fearful 
peril of this crime, which slayeth more victims than war or pestilence, or wasting famine. Raise 
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@death, and immortality, that they thought it possible for the soul or spirit of one man to pass, 
after death, into the body of another—a wild and fantastical belief worthy the age of astrologers 

and alchymists, the believers in the transmutation of metals and the elixir of life. Ver 
distant periods of time have indeed furnished persons of great endowments, or of remarkable 

Bicharacter, so far resembling each other, as to show that human nature is always the same in 
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up noble sons for glorious England, and show that woman, pure and devoted woman, can wash 
away the stain which has for ages polluted our shores. Then never more shall Albion’s 
daughters wither beneath the heart agonies which have crushed many a domestic victim into an 
early and forgotten grave !—Into your hands are given the destinies of future ages. Women of 
England, remember and beware ! 

Such scenes were now the accustomed lot of Violet; her husband had become a mere 
haunter of the lowest receptacles of vice, and when he sought his miserable home, it was but to 
vent upon his unresisting slave the brutal outrages of a drunkard. Famine and cold were her 
daily inmates ; her child wasted before her eyes, and her brain was already yielding to the 
storm of passion and despair! Remorse undying—love cherished and outraged—pride cast 
down and trampled in the dust—the coming hate and mortal fear that racked her ever, had 
strained the silver cord that bound reason and life together. She had no real religion, she cast 
not her sufferings at the foot of the cross, weeping and yet hoping—they withered her mortal 
nature and showed no future to her despairing soul. She sat, day by day, crouched in sullen 
apathy ; and when, at last, her husband's corpse was brought home by some of his rude comrades, 
slain in a night broil in some fearful den, she appeared insensible and reckless; she looked, 
without a tear, upon the disfigured remains of him who had been her earthly idol—the silver cord 
had snapt, and the once beautiful and gifted Violet Germaine was an unconscious maniac ! 

The inmates of their miserable dwelling hurried the corpse into a pauper’s grave, and seizing 
the few trifles left in their wretched apartment, thrust her forth, with her child, into the wild 
darkness of the midnight storm. She wandered on, unconscious of her path, till, as the wild 
winds tore asunder the dark clouds gathered over the face of heaven, and the cold stars looked 
down upon the misery of night, she found herself leaning against the parapet of London Bridge 
—she clasped the child to her heart—it was cold in her embrace, and with a wild shriek of 
despair cast herself into the dark abyss of waters rushing through the arch!—the night winds 
swept on—that death shriek died amid the wail of their gathered voices, and the soul of the 
suicide was before her Judge ! 


WHAT IS PLAGIARISM ? 


A reader who seeks in books something more than the mere pastime of the moment, must 
gradually acquire an interest in the mental peculiarities of the writers most agreeable to him ; 
and, if his course of reading be extensive, and his reflections on what he reads proportionably 
careful, he will become sensible of similarities, both of thought and expression, in authors of 
different degrees of merit, which cannot be exactly called plagiarism, yet which go far to prove 
that, if one has not borrowed from the other, they have, at least, obtained information or inspi- 
jration from the same sburce. Beside the nature common to ‘‘ humans,” as the Americans 
lexpress it, every man has an idiosyncrasy peculiar to himself, and it is rare to find two persons 
\with precisely the same idiosyncrasy, though there may exist between these such a close 
sympathy or conformity in passions, dispositions, and affections, as would make them draw the 
same or similar conclusions from the same appearances. There were scholars in the middle 
ages who, having noted this, involved themselves in such mysterious theories respecting life, 


lind, though its vices and virtues differ in degree, according to the circumstances that evolve 
ithem :—hence parallels have been drawn between such men as Julius Cesar, Sylla, and 
|Napoleon, and such women as Semiramis and Catharine of Russia. The principle might 
easily be followed out in the comparison of almost all persons who have been of note in the eye 
of the world, more particularly as relates to authors, since they ‘‘ embody and unbosom” 

“ That which is most within them”— 


being popular, generally speaking, in the same degree as they allow their feelings, thoughts, 
and passions to flow out upon their page. It is this which constitutes the magic of Burns and 
the power of Byron—all human emotions were rife within them, and, with an abandon that 
defies censure and disarms criticism, they poured forth the full tide of feeling to an astonished 
and delighted world. 


Expression is said to be “ the dress of thought,” and where men feel, think, and observe 
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alike, it follows that they will often express themselves alike; and even where this is not 
altogether the case, a shadow of resemblance may be traced, though the features, taken separ- 
ately, afford no likeness. It should also be remembered that both readers and writers are 
subject to the mysterious power of association of ideas, by which a single word may recall a 
long train of images not originally belonging to the subject, and which may present themselves 
to the mind of a reader though they have never visited that of the author. In music, more 
than in any of the sister arts, is this power apparent, since one or two notes in an air may so 
strike the ear, and, through the ear, so touch the heart, as to call back not only other and 
dissimilar compositions, but persons, places, and circumstances, scattered over the vast desert 
of the past, at distances not to be reached but by the immaterial mind. The talented and 
amiable L. E.L. owned this two-fold power in music—the power of melody and of association; 
and few people of any sensibility can hear a favourite air without recalling, even while they 
listen to it, the time when they first heard it, with many of its subsequent rehearsals, until, 
even in the dark, dirty, crowded streets of the town, rise up around them the loved, the gay, 
the changed, the lost, and the lamented, with whom, ere-while, they wandered through the 
sunny paths of life. Poetry, in a less degree, because acting less upon the senses and more 
upon the mind than music, has also this power of association, for it also is the language of 
excitement. There are poems that stir the heart “like the sound of a trumpet’—witness the 
“ Bruce’s Address” of Burns, and the ‘‘ Mariners of England” of Campbell; while others, 
‘singing a quiet tune,” soothe us with the low, deep music of their verse. 

There are some natural objects which irresistibly suggest, to sensitive minds, the same idea, 
or awaken the same feeling. Who, for instance, ever listened to the hollow murmur of the sea- 
shell held to the ear, far away from the shore of the ocean, without being thrilled with a feeling’ 
of indescribable melancholy ;—can we then wonder that Wordsworth, Walter Landor, and | 
Hemans have felt the influence and embodied it in their verse? The lay of the lark, the glitter, 
of the dew-drop, the thorn of the rose, with the obvious morals they suggest, are not wearisome. 
or contemptible, because many bards have made them the subject of song, sonnet, or stanza;| 
there is nothing new under the sun, and if we must become fastidious, and reject writers for 
the want of originality, we should soon be able to write the names of successful ones where the 
old philosopher registered those of his friends—upon his thumb nail. 

Authors of established celebrity and of considerable polish are those in whose pages we; 
frequently meet with passages that would be condemned as plagiarisms in any unlucky wight 
just beginning to struggle up 

“ The steep, whence Fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 


The following quotations may, perhaps, serve to exemplify this, though they have been selected 
at random, and without any motive but that which makes the naturalist lay his specimens side | 
by side, that he may compare them and admire, but never try to imitate. . 


PARALLEL PASSAGES FROM POPULAR AUTHORS. 


In Dryden’s “‘ Amphitryon” is the following passage— 
“The more thou wouldest expose my virtue, 
Like purest linen laid in open air, 
The more ‘twill bleach and whiten to the view.” 
In Moore's “ Lallah Rhook,”— 


“ And like the stained web whit‘ning in the sun 
Grow pure, by being purely shone upon.” 


In Glover's Leonidas,""— 
“The mind, which knows 
That, wanting rirtue, life is pain and woe, 
That, wanting Liberty, even Virtue mourns, 
And looks around for happiness in vain.” 
In Campbell's Pleasures of Hope,”— 
“The widow'd Indian, when her lord expires, 
Mounts the dread pile and braves funereal fires; 
So sinks the heart at thraldom’s bitter sigh— 
So Virtue dies, the spouse of Liberty.” 
In Goldsmith's ‘‘ Deserted Village,””— 
“ Thou source of all my bliss and all my woe, 
That found me poor at first and keeps me 80."" 
-| In Bernard Barton’s ‘‘ Time’s Takings and Leavings,”"— 


“ What Time has robbed us of we knew must go, 
But what he deigns to leave 


Not only finds us poor but keeps us so.” 


| | 
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In the Eighth Canto of Dante’s “ Inferno,”— 


Now was the hour that wakens fond desire 

In men at sea, and melts their thoughtful heart, 
Who in the morn have bid their friends farewell; 
And pilgrim, newly on his road, with love 
Thrills if he hear the vesper bell from far 

That seems to mourn for the expiring day.” 


A passage strikingly resembling one of Lord Byron’s in Don Juan— 


“Soft hour! which wakes the wish and melts the heart 
Of those who sail the seas, on the first day ° 
When they from their sweet friends are torn apart; 

Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way, : 
As the far bell of vesper makes him start, 
Seeming to weep the dyng day's decay.” 
And again Dante writes— 


“Shake off sloth, 
For not beneath rich canopies of state, 
On beds of down, must fame be sought of men— 
He who descends unhonoured to the grave 
Leaves of himself on earth such vestige slight 
As smoke in air—or foam upon the wave: 
Arise then! and or sloth a conquest gain by strength of mind.” 
And Byron, in the same spirit, asks— 


“ How is it that they, the sons of fame, 
Whose inspiration seems to them to shine 
From high—they whom the nations oftest name— 
Must pass their days in penury and shame, 
Or, if their destiny be born aloof, 
_In their own souls sustain a harder proof, 
The inner war of passions deep and strong.” 


Sir Walter Scott, in his introduction to “‘ Harold the Dauntless,” thus describes Fancy— 
Phantasy embroiders nature's veil, 


with pencil wild pourtra: 
Blending what seems and ag the rapt muser’s gaze. 
Nor are the stubborn forms of earth and stone 

Less to the sorceress's — given; 
For not with unsubstantial hues alone, 

Caught from the varying surge or vacant heaven, 
From oursting sunbeam, or froin flashing levin, 

She limns her pictures—on the earth, as air, 
Arise her castles, and her car is driven; 

And never gazed the eye on scene so fair 

But of its boasted charms Fancy gave half the share.” 


And Leigh Hunt, in one of his sweet fanciful poems, thus depicts Imagination in corresponding 
colours— 


“ Fancy’s the wealth of wealth, the toiler's hope, 
The poor man’s piecer out; the art of Nature, 
Painting her landscapes tie; the spirit of fact 
As matter is the body; the pure gift 
Of Heaven to poet and to child; which he 
Who retains most in manhood, being a man 
In all things fitting else, is most a man; 
Because he wants no human faculty 
Nor loses one sweet taste of this sweet world.” 


Dean Swift was of opinion that “it is not so much the being exempt from faults as the 
having overcome them, that is of service to us; it being with the follies of the mind as with the 


weeds of a field, which, if they are pulled up and consumed upon the place of their birth, enrich 
and improve it more than if none had ever sprung there.” 


Sir E. L. Bulwer, in his play of “ Richelieu” has a similar idea,— 
“ This treason 
Assumes a fearful aspect; but once crushed, 
Its very ashes shall manure the soil 
Of power, and ripen such full sheaves of greatness, 


That all the summer of my fate shall seem | 
Fruitless beside the autumn !” 
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THE BLACK RIDER. 
A TRUE TALE OF TIMES PAST. 
BY MISS MARIA JOSEPHINE REDDELL. 


Some sixty years since, the date of the following occurrences, when railroads were undreamed 
of, and it was foretold of canals, that ‘‘ they would be the ruin of the country,” there must have 
been a much greater draught upon the imagination than at present; people were then compelled 
to be satisfied with the image of distant places—strange enough sometimes. With the privilege 
of sixty years since, I must beg my reader to be satisfied now, and, though he might perhaps 
by railway reach the spot in a few hours, to content himself with fancying the small quiet 
village which is the scene of my story. I do not feel myself at liberty to specify the locality, 
except as in one of the midland counties of England ; but the reader may be assured of the 
truth of the story, and that is something in this age of realities. So much for preface. 

“Fanny, sit down,” said Captain Travers in a harsh voice ; “it is not becoming a young 
lady, least of all, my daughter, to he seen watching at the window for the arrival of a young 
gentleman.” 

Fanny turned from the window with a blush, saying, ‘‘ I expected my brother, Sir; he told 
me he would be sure to be with us this evening.” 

‘* Then,” said the Captain, with a frown, ‘if he had expected to meet Mr. Eustace instead 
of Harry Burton we should not have had the honour of his company ; but who told him that 
Harry Burton was coming ?—I carefully avoided naming it.” 

“T did, Sir,” replied Fanny timidly, again blushing, which it may be remarked, by the way, 
she generally did when she spoke, more especially to her father, “and he said that Mr. Cornwall 
could fortunately spare him from the office at an earlier hour than usual this afternoon.” 

“ Ay, ay,” grumbled her father, ‘‘ the opportunity he could not find he would make, I 
dare say—Mr. Cornwall is not half strict enough.” 

Fanny made no reply ; she knew that in some cases a defence only aggravates the accuser to 
further charges, and Captain Travers, leaning back in his chair, looked round for some other 
object of dissatisfaction, and at length his glance fell on a little ivory folio, beautifully painted. 
‘Who does that belong to?” he asked. 

“Tt is mine, Sir; my brother gave it me,” said Fanny, a little proudly. 

“ Bring it here. So your brother bought it,” continued her father, turning it over. ‘‘ Charles 
spends more money than I give him.” 

‘I assure you, Sir,’—began Fanny earnestly. 

“You,” interrupted her father, ‘‘ you give him none I know, I take care of that—I fear he 
gambles; he must be looked to. You need not cry, Fanny, time enough for tears when I turn 
him out of my house; I have not done that yet.”” And Captain Travers looked the stern old 
man he was. Fanny sat down to a little bit of muslin work with a sigh, which, unfortunately 
for her, attracted her father’s attention. ‘* Fanny, you have forgotten your scarf.” 

“No, Sir,” said Fanny, ‘I did not mean to wear one this warm evening.” 

“And because the evening is warm are you to be dressed indecently ?” returned Captain 
Travers angrily. 

“Indecently, Sir!” repeated Fanny, surprised at the accusation; and she might well be so, 
for her pretty neat silk dress exposed little more than her throat. 

“‘ Yes, indecently, Miss Travers,” repeated her father, ‘‘ I speak from the naturally delicate 
judgment of your own sex on the subject. Miss Pierrepoint remarked to me last Tuesday, in 
her usual friendly way, that you were in the habit of forgetting your scarf, and that the world 
talked of it. Let me hear that said of my daughter no more.” 

Fanny’s eyes filled with tears of shame and anger. “‘ Indeed, Sir,” she said, ‘‘ Miss Pierre- 
point is a very ill natured woman, and I don’t believe that the world ever said any thing so 
abominably, falsely scandalous.” 

‘* Don’t pretend to know the world better than me, Miss Travers; go instantly, and put on a 
scarf, and for the future remember that your father is an officer, whose honour, bright as his 
sword, hitherto, must not, shall not, receive a stain through his daughter.”’ 

Deeply hurt, and wounded beyond the power of words to express, Fanny rose to obey this 
harshly worded command, determined not to return to the drawing room, till the arrival of some 
of the visitors should avert the storm of anger with which her father seemed full charged; but 
she had not been in her own room many minutes, when the sound of a horse, galloping at a 
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furious rate through the village street, attracted her to the window, for it was Charles Travers’ | 
usual pace. It was him, and in another minute he was leading his horse up the shady avenue, | 
and Fanny hastened down stairs, after slightly bathing her eyes, to be ready to mediate between | 
two fiery, and, spite of their relationship, unfriendly spirits. 

Captain Travers was a harsh stern man, whose idea of a father’s legislation might have been 
almost classed with that of Draco. The world, said he, was the most honourable among men— 
that a man might trust Captain Travers with uncounted gold and irresponsible opportunity fear- 
lessly, and upon that breath Captain Travers lived. His honour was his god, though some 
people whispered that the substance, honour, was prized by him far less than the shadow cha- 
racter; be that as it might, slander itself had never been able to bring any charge against his pure 
truth and perfect faith, and the observations I have just noticed were only excited in the ill- | 
natured, by his watchful anxiety on the subject of the world’s opinion, and his rather overbéar- | 
ing virtuous pride. His son Charles, partly influenced by a bold and reckless spirit, and partly | 
by weariness of constant exordiums on the opinion of the world, had rushed into the other 
extreme, and was undutifully delighted to put his father into an agitation of anxiety respecting 
appearances, and his own slight estimation of the family honour ; but he had been for the last 
few weeks more careful, both in his speech and conduct, in every place save his father’s house 
and presence, where, for contradiction’s sake, he kept up his old character. 

Captain Travers was speaking as Fanny entered the drawing-room. ‘‘ Till your sister named | 
it a few minutes since, I had not expected to see you so early to-day, Charles.” | 

‘Nor much wished it, Sir,” replied his son, “if I may judge from your manner. However,” 
he continued, throwing himself into a chair, ‘‘I heard that Harry Burton and his sister were 
coming, so here I am, ready to help to entertain them. Why, my pretty little Fanny, you 
look like a quaker to-day ; has the opinion of the world begun'to prim your little mouth?” 
Fanny’s only answer was a smile and a kiss. 

“It was curiously unfortunate,” remarked Captain Travers drily, “that Mr. Cornwall could 
not possibly spare his most efficient and indefatigable articled clerk till late in the evening of 
Tuesday last.” 

‘The said clerk was much obliged therefore,” said Charles lightly; “ I would as soon choose 
to spend the evening with a galvanised corpse as with that chilling piece of mechanical 
excellence, Mr. Eustace, and if there be one human being that can surpass him in his own way 
it is his aunt Miss Pierrepoint, of blessed memory, with her ferocious zeal for decorum and 
dirty stockings.” 

“Don’t blush, Fanny; they tell me that one of the little girls at the village school was 
punished at her instigation, the other day, because her very white stockings were seen an inch 
above the ankle in crossing the road.” 

Fanny’s laugh was checked by her father’s flashing eye—‘ Miss Travers,” he said sternly, 
“if your brother could imitate most distantly the character he cannot even comprehend, the 
honour of my family might descend to his keeping without the fear that it might be ultimately 
brought to the gallows’ foot.” 

“Father, dear Sir,” said Fanny, clasping her hands, “do not, pray do not, say things that 
‘Iam sure you cannot mean ; I would pledge my life for his honour.” 
| Charles Travers did not speak, but his face became deadly pale, though a strange smile 
curled his lip. 
| “IT never say what I do not mean, Miss Travers,” said the Captain, fixing his eyes on his 
son, with a frowning brow, “and I have to command, Sir, that in my presence my friends are 
‘spoken of respectfully.” 

Charles bowed deeply, half in obedience half in mockery.—“To prevent the possibility of 
offending then, Fanny,” he resumed, after a slight pause, “we will speak of Harry Burton ; 
a fine fellow is he, one that the most furiously good can say no evil of, and that I and all other 
scapegraces love and respect, but it is not the scapegraces only that should do that, Fanny, 
if I could rule.” 

Fanny looked at him imploringly, and her father frowned savagely. ‘When I tell you, 
Sir,” he said, ‘‘ that Mr. Eustace has proposed for your sister, and been accepted, you will, I 
hope, perceive the folly and uselessness of such inuendos.—Understand also, degenerate boy, 
that Harry Burton, remembering his father’s bankruptcy and his sister's divorce, would not, 
presuming and thoughtless as he is, would not, I say, dare pretend to my daughter; but I am 
wearied with these impertinencies. Let me be told,” he continued, addressing his daughter, 
‘when these people come ; I shall be in my study ;” and rising he left the room, ; 

Charles looked at his sister, who averted her head, but he neither spoke nor moved till his 
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father was gone; then, taking one of Fanny's arms, he turned her round till her deeply 
crimsoned face was bowed down before him. ‘So, Miss Fanny,” he said, ‘ how is this ?— 
To do the sex justice, I should not have expected it of woman, to prefer that stiff heartless 
piece of worldly wisdom to such an one as Harry. Come, what have you to say for yourself?” 
“‘T don’t care for either of them,” said Fanny, with a pretty pouting air, trying to release 
her hand, “ but my father says he has settled it, and what can I do?” 

“Do!” said Charles, starting up, ‘‘are you a fool, Fanny—do! why, tell him you won't 
have the man, and that if he makes a fuss about it you'll marry blind Bill; tell him so, and 
I'll uphold you. You need not laugh, for by heavens I’m serious—and now understand me— 
if you marry that Eustace you lose your brother, for by my living soul I'll never enter his 
doors while I breathe, or speak to his wife!” 

“ Dear Charles,” said Fanny, with tearful eyes, ‘don’t speak so passionately ; I don’t want 
to have him ; but as to Harry I don’t think he cares about it—that is, who ] marry.” 

“Oh,” whistled Charles, “that is the difficulty, is it? well, Fanny, play your own game, 
only remember what I have said, and let this be a memorandum of it,” and he threw a beautiful 
gold chain over her shoulders, as he kissed her forehead. Fanny thanked him affectionately, 
scarce looking at the chain, her eyes being fixed earnestly and anxiously on his.—‘‘ Well, well?” 
he cried at length, impatient of the scrutiny. 

“I’m afraid, Charles, you are more generous to me than you can afford.” 

‘‘ Leave that to me, Fanny,” he replied, again stooping to kiss her forehead, that he might 
avoid meeting her eyes, ‘“‘ but to set your little heart at rest, look here, sister mio,” and he 
took from his pocket a pocket-book, which he opened, and for a moment displayed a brilliant 
array of five and ten pound notes ; ‘‘ you see you won’t ruin me,” he continued, “‘ but you look 
as frightened as if you expected them to turn into veritable devils.” 

‘‘ Charles, dear brother,” said Fanny, seizing both his hands, “‘how did you come by all 
this money? did you win it at cards? don’t answer me lightly.—My father says he fears you 
gamble—Oh, Charles, is it true ?” 

‘He does—does he ?” replied her brother with a thoughtful air, ‘‘so much the better, but 
be satisfied, Fanny, if I play at cards I win fairly. Iam least incapable of the cowardly 
meanness of cheating at cards.” 

‘IT never thought it one moment,” said Fanny, earnestly, ‘but Fortune is so uncertain, 
Suppose you should lose ?” 

‘*No, Fanny, my game is a safe one; I stake what I can spare to win what I want, and if 
I should lose, it would not trouble me long.” 

There was something in these words, and in the manner in which they were said, that jayred on 
Fanny’s ear, and made her heart sink, she knew not why. Charles laughed, not quite naturally, 
at her pale and agitated looks, and was evidently relieved when a knock at the door announ- 
cing the arrival of visitors terminated the conversation. 

A few hours later a gay little party was assembled in Captain Travers’ drawing-room, the, 
Captain himself performing the character of host, with an easy courtesy that would have induced 
one of the guests to have treated as an impossibility the report of the disparaging observations 
made on him before his arrival; but Captain Travers considered courtesy and hospitality as 
essential characteristics of a gentleman; he did not think it necessary that they should penetrate 
beneath the surface—that the amiably polite manners of which he was proud, should spring 
pure and true from the fountain of the heart—the love of his fellow-creatures, and ‘the charity 
that thinketh no evil.” But the world said that Captain Travers was a perfect gentleman, and 
Captain Travers was satisfied. ‘The company, before whom he was now performing the character 
of host, consisted of an assemblage as varied as the individuals of which it was composed. 
There was the light hearted, frank, good-natured, and somewhat volatile Harry Burton, with his 
beautiful silent sister, whose cold manners were a complete contrast to those of her brother; 
there was the tiresome Mr. Turner, who would undertake to tell stories, which he had so much 
difficulty in struggling through, as to put his audience in a fever of benevolent anxiety for him; 
and Miss Eliza Turner, his daughter, who had by nature much of the romp, and assumed more, 


‘| superadding a great deal of the flirt; with Mrs. Turner, about whom there was nothing notice- 
able, except her confidential intimacy with Miss Pierrepoint, and her minute, if not accurate 
acquaintance with all that passed in the village. The servant had just left the room with the 
tea tray; Mrs. Turner, in a low voice, was entertaining Captain Travers with a full and parti- 
cular account of the squabbles of two rival hucksters—general dealers, as they would now call 
themselves, to which he listened with polite attention, but something of a wandering eye. Miss 


Turner, who had contrived to-enlist Harry Burton's services in the courtesies of the tea-table, 
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was now following up the attack by a complete blockade of his attentions in the shape of ques- 
tions, sometimes wild, sometimes insinuating, and merry laughs and jests, in which she was 
constantly demanding his sympathy without, as it appeared, any other thought than the intense 


enjoyment of them ; and Charles Travers, leaning back in his chair, with his eye occasionally 
glancing towards them, was, perhaps, endeavouring to find some subject which might be more 
successful, in fixing the attention and conversation of his neighbour, Miss Burton, than the 
hundred he had hitherto tried. Mr. Turner had engaged the gentle Fanny, as listener to a story 
he was bent upon telling. ‘‘So you see, Miss Travers,” he continued, “ having, with a good 
deal of help, adjusted the preliminaries,—Foster and his wife were in bed, and nearly asleep, 
and—a—they heard a noise at the window, that is, Foster did, so he—a—he nudged his wife’s 
elbow, and—a—she heard too. Shocking, was not it?” And Mr. Turner, like Anthony, 
paused for a reply. Fanny assented, but enquired what it was. ‘ The window opened, Miss 
Travers,” he went on, ‘the window opened, and a—a man came in. Foster says he was 
going to start up. Bold! was’nt it? but--a—Mrs. F. held him down; she says she knows 
nothing about it ; neither, in fact, do I. Well! where was I? Oh, well, the man came to the 
side of the bed, and—a—in his hand he held a—a what do you call- it lantern ?—what people 
use instead of Esop’s now-a-days, to look for honest men.” And Mr. Turner stopped to laugh, 
and to exult in his unusual fluency. 

“A dark lantern,” suggested Fanny. “ Yes, a dark lantern, and he looked at them as closely 
as—as possible for a long time, but they kept their eyes shut, deuced fast,’’ and Mr. Turner 
squeezed his eyelids together in further signification—“ if they'd opened their eyes, Miss 
Travers, I—I don’t hesitate to say, he would have cut their throats. Shocking! eh?” Mr. 
Turner shook his head and proceeded to relate, in his own peculiar way, how the burglar had 
gone straight to a bureau in the room, and taken thence all the money it contained, nearly fifty 
pounds, with which he made his exit through the window, having first examined Mr. and Mrs. 
Foster’s eyes. ‘I need not tell you, however, Miss Travers, that Foster and his wife had a— 
what I call kept their eyes about them as much as they could. His face, Miss Travers, was 
masked, that is—a—covered with black crape; but Miss T,—I mean Miss Travers, Mrs. F. 
says he had spurs on. Now, what do you think of that ? 

“Then it is supposed to be the Black Rider?” said Fanny, coming to his conclusion for him. 

“No, Miss Travers,” interposed Mrs. Turner, in the tone of an injured woman. ‘ Turner's 
quite wrong; he had no spurs on, and its pretty well known who he was, for Mr. Foster 
got up as soon as he was gone, and pursued him.—It was the glazier’s man, Miss Travers, 
that had been mending the window the day before, and had seen Mr. Foster go to the bureau, 
and take some money out.—Yes, Captain, it’s very shocking to think how dishonest the lower 
orders are.” 

“ Well, I never thought it was the Black Rider when Pa said so this morning,” observed 
Miss Turner, ‘‘it’s quite beneath such a love of a man to go breaking into houses while people 
are asleep. I’ve heard he’s quite a gentleman.” 

“Let him rob who or how he will, he equally offends against his Maker’s law, and perhaps 
without the poor glazier’s temptation,” said Miss Burton, in a cold quiet tone.—Charles. 
Travers started as if the voice had proceeded from the marble statue she so strongly resembled, 
any observation from ‘her, except in answer to a question, or in necessary courtesy, was so 
unusual. . : 
| “Quite just, Miss Burton,” observed Captain Travers, morally, “J am sure, my dear Miss 
| Turner, you spoke without thought.” And the Captain resumed his observations to Mrs, 
|Turner on the frightful prevalence of dishonesty among the poor; Miss Turner tossed her 

head in determined opposition to both remarks, and asked Mr. Burton, who had taken the 
opportunity to turn towards Fanny, whether the Black Rider had ever stopped him. 

“Being questioned, I must answer—yes,” replied Harry, “but it would be ungracious in 
me to say one word in his condemnation, for he certainly treated me to the most gentlemanly 
chapter of his profession.” . 

“If there is a touch of the gentleman in that wild profession,” remarked Charles Travers, 
“none deserves its exercise better than yourself; I would denounce the pick-pocket as the 
very dregs of his caste, if, knowing you, he could pursue his calling into your pocket.” Harry 
Burton smiled, but he bowed with a glowing cheek and a glance at Fanny, and Miss Burton 
for a moment fixed on Charles a look whose expression made him shrink. 

“Come, Mr. Burton, let us have your adventure,” cried Miss Turner, ‘would not you like 
to hear it, Miss Travers ?” 

“Certainly,” said Fanny, coldly, but courteously, ‘I shall be happy to listen.” 
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The glow which her brother’s words had lighted up in Harry's face faded as she spoke, and 
before he could sufficiently master his feelings to speak, the servant entered and announced 
Mr. Eustace, There were several present to whom the information was more unexpected than 
agreeable, but of these Captain Travers was not one. He advanced to meet him witha 
surprised and delighted welcome that might have warmed the heart and manners of any less 
frigid in both than the object of it. Mr. Eustace was generally allowed to be an exceedingly 
handsome man, but it was rather allowed than asserted. People said, ‘ Yes, he is, certainly, 
very handsome, but; ” in short, a sculptor would have pronounced his features perfect, but 
might have grieved for the sake of his art that he was not really the stone he seemed. No one 
could complain that he ever failed in the most trifling form of politeness, but it was only the 
form—the spirit was totally wanting, and it would have been an ‘actual relief to turn from his 
polished courtesy to the rough and coarse but hearty manners of the rudest ‘‘son of the soil.” 
After a general notice of those present, and a bow, accompanied with what he intended for an 
insinuating smile, to Fanny, he proceeded to explain the cause of his unexpected appearance, 
He had been at a fair some ten miles off, where he had been selling some cattle, and as he was 
passing the dwelling of Captain Travers his horse had been attacked with a violent accés of a 
complaint to which he was liable, and to conclude, in his own words, he had taken the liberty of 
intruding on his good friend for an hour or two, by which time he expected the ‘animal would 
be able to proceed. Captain Travers repeated he was happy to see him, more sincerely than 
the sentence is generally uttered, and Mr. Eustace, being unable to find a seat near Fanny, 
placed himself opposite to her. 

‘Now, Mr. Burton,” said Miss Turner, who had listened impatiently to this interruption, 
“now, Mr. Burton, pray let us have your adventure.” 

If there are not such things as natural enemies, there are natural antipathies, which, irrespec- 
tive of circumstances, some dispositions entertain toward each other. Such an antipathy existed | 
between Eustace and Burton, which mutual aggravations of manner and sarcasm, added to a 
spice of rivalry, had tended to increase, and the presence of the former would have been alone 
sufficient to restore Harry to complete command at least of manners. ‘‘ Well then, Miss, 
Turner,” he began, ‘‘to commence my narrative in a legitimate way :—it was a wet night, 
with a sharp wind that had a strong touch of the east in it; I had been dining at Mr. Snapes— 
you know who he is, and I suppose you do not know how rapidly he makes the bottle circulate, 
—I was, I may venture to say, rather inclined to veer from the perpendicular when I rose to go, 
and when I arrived at the hall door, the natural phenomena of two watery moons, and a few 
stars more than astronomers know anything about, met my eyes.” 

“That is, you were very tipsy,” giggled Miss Turner. 

“ Hamlet, says,” replied Harry, with assumed gravity, “that there is more in heaven and 
earth than is dreamed of in our philosophy, but he never said, a man must be tipsy if he sees it. 
However, spite of this awful spectacle, I contrived to mount my horse, which had been led to 
the door, and I might have escaped half my adventure if Mr. Snape, who stood there to speed 
the parting guest, had not, while a servant was sent for a cloak he would lend me, insisted that 
I should have a stirrup cup. The proposition was hailed with a cheer by several who were also 
waiting to take their departure, and a glass of a mixture, purporting to be brandy and water, 
was brought to me, which I drank.—You will not be surprised, Miss Turner, that I galloped 
away at a mad pace when F tell you they had forgotten the water.” 

“They often forget the water at Mr. Snapes, they say,” interpolated Mrs. Turner. 

7 “* I grieve to say you are right, Madam,” assented Mr. Eustace, with a geatle shake of the 
ead. 

Harry glanced towards him a contemptuous smile, and continued: ‘ Mr. Snape’s kindness 
of heart and warm welcome of his friends are too well known to need defence.—Well, Miss 
Turner, on I was speeding, with an occasional wave of my hat and a hurrah, if J remember 
right, when at the turn of the road a horseman, with a dark muffling cloak, a slouching black 
hat, and a face of the same colour, emerged from the lane that leads to Slately wood, and 
dashing into the middle of the road, planted himself right across it. The road, you know, is 
not very wide, and as my horse could not find room to pass, very wisely he did not try, but 
rearing up, to hint I suppose how the thing might be done, he threw me, I am ashamed. to 
confess, from the saddle.” 

‘You are a good horseman, too, Harry,” remarked Charles Travers. 

_ = saan no match for the Black Rider, you see,” said Miss Turner, exultingly. ‘ Well Mr. 
urton ?” 


“Well, I had but just time to hear that I was summoned to stand, before I lay in the soft 
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road, with my foot in the stirrup, and my head not much more effective or reflective for having 
come in contact with a stone, I could not extricate my foot, and ny head was uneasily near 
the rather unquiet feet of the horse of my back friend.—I had fallen on my right shoulder, too, 
which was sprained thereby.—It was no time to play the heroic, so I believe I told him 1 
should be very glad to stand if he would help me, and bid him for God’s sake, take care of his 
horse’s heels; but before I had done speaking, he was off his horse, which he first reined back, 
and in a moment stood beside me. ‘ Are you hurt?’ he asked. By the bye, Miss Turner, he 
spoke in such a strange hollow voice, that if I had not a pretty strong evidence of his bones 
being well-clothed with flesh, I should be inclined to fancy him the animated skeleton of Duval, 
Turpin, or some of those defunct gentleman of the highway clinging, as ghosts are said to do, 
to their earthly habits. I explained, however, in a few words what was the matter, and.I’m 
afraid I cursed his rough way of doing business, but I suppose he regarded it as the explosion 
of a very natural ill humour, or the dare-devilism of an elevated man, for he took no notice of 
it, but raised me gently and carefully from the ground, and as carefully assisted me to remount.” 

Did vou feel his hand in your pocket during the operation?” enquired Charles Travers, 

“T neither felt nor expected it,” replied Harry, with indignation, partly assumed, partly real, 
“but to tell you the truth, I was speculating meantime, whether, when placed in our original 
| position, we were to go through the whole ceremony of stand and deliver ; and calling to mind 
| the pleasant countenances of five golden guineas, twelve shillings, and some subordinate half- 
pence, which I supposed might thereupon find their way into the pocket of my obliging 
acquaintance.” 


“Of course you intended to resist so unwarrantable an outrage, Mr. Burton,’’ observed 
Eustace, with a sneer. 

“Mr. Eustace thinks too highly of my courage,” replied Harry, his eye and cheek kindling, 
“when he imagines that, with a giddy brain, my right arm disabled, without fire-arms, and for 
the sake of five pounds seventeen and sixpence, I would attempt to resist a strong and well- 
|armed man. But I can use my arm now,” he added, in a lower tone, leaning towards him. 

Mr. Eustace’s only notice of this was a formal bow. 

‘“‘ Nonsense, nonsense,” interrupted Captain Travers, ‘‘ Eustace, I am astonished at you.” 

“Now I am more surprised at Mr. Burton,” said Charles, ‘“‘he might have made himself a 
hero with small chance of contradiction, instead of which, he is content to make his heroism 
‘the martyr of truth, and to appear only in the character of a brave and rational mortal.” 

“Of truth!” repeated Miss Burton, in a low voice. Charles bent forward to gaze in her face ; 
her eyes met his for one moment, and Charles Travers cast a rapid glance at Harry that 
encountered his frank smile, and leaning back in his chair was again silent. 

“ Pray proceed, Mr. Burton,” said the Captain, politely. 

Harry obeyed. ‘‘ My thoughts had done him great injustice ; when I was again in the saddle 
he placed the bridle in my hand, and then demanded, in the same hollow tone in which he had 
before spoken, ‘Can you manage your horse?’ It certainly must have appeared questionable, 
for | swayed on my saddle, and made very little use of the bridle, but to pull my horse’s head 
into a most uneasy position. I answered, 1 know not what, and taking the bridle into his own 
hand (he was by this time mounted) he led me on along the lane from which he had emerged. 
We had proceeded thus some distance, both silent, when sd 

A slight scream from Miss Burton interrupted the narrator, and an earnest apology followed 
from Charles ‘T'ravers—if he had hurt her, there could be no doubt of his sorrow. His face grew 
pale and agitated, and his lip quivered. 

“Charles,” cried Fanny, “ how could you be so careless? I saw you absolutely stamp your 
foot upon hers. He must have hurt you sadly, dear.” And Fanny rose to sympathise with or to 
assist, but Miss Burton assured her, with a smile, that the pain was but momentary, and turn- 
ing to Charles, told him, he “ need not be uneasy on the subject.”” Captain Travers expressed 
himself politely shocked at his son’s inadvertence, and the circle subsided into a state of 
attention. 

“Well, Mr. Burton, did he take you to his cave, as the robbers did Gil Blas ?” 

“Indeed, Miss Turner,” resumed Harry, ‘“‘ I am afraid our friend in black is not fortunate 
enough to possess that necessary adjunct to a respectable brigand, for I was about to remark 
that as we passed a wretched-looking sheep-shed in the depths of the wood, an old woman 
emerged with a light.” But here Harry stopped suddenly, as he caught his sister's eye; then 
resumed : ‘in silence, save an occasional word of warning or encouragement from my conductor, 
and without any instructions from me, we reached Burton Cottage, by a road I had certainly 
never travelled before, and ringing the bell at the gate violently, my black friend placed the 
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bridle straight in my hand, and waiting by my side till the house door was opened, bowed— 
certainly a gentleman’s bow, Miss Turner—bade me good night, and galloped away so rapidly 
that he seemed suddenly to sink into the darkness : and thus, except for a fortnight’s fractious 
confinement in the house, which I would rather you did not imagine, you have the whole of my 
adventure.” ‘ 


‘‘ Not quite the whole, Mr. Burton, I think,” said Mr. Turner, with a nod; ‘the old woman 
in the wood, what of her ?” 

“Oh, you must excuse me,” replied Harry, ‘ for bringing a character on the stage only to 
send her off again. I confess I found I could make nothing of her, and dropped her accord- 
ingly. She was probably one of the gypsies that you know are often to be seen in Slately wood.” 

“TI beg to suggest to Mr. Burton,” observed Eustace, with a deprecating bow, ‘I beg to 
suggest, as a matter of conscience, and without the least intention to offend, that in neglecting 
to secure so dangerous an individual as the Black Rider, he scarcely fulfilled his duty to society.” 

“ You don’t seriously mean it, Mr. Eustace, surely,” cried Harry warmly—“ what! take 
advantage of a man’s kindness to lead him to the gallows !—Thank God, my virtue, such as it is, 
is not quite so Roman.” 

“‘T trust mine is,” replied Eustace, with a pale smile, ‘‘ and I hope the opportunity may be 
afforded me to prove it.” ’ 

Miss Turner gazed at the speaker’s handsome face with unqualified disgust. Charles glanced 
on his sister an eye bright with scorn. There was a short pause, which was broken by Captain 
Travers remarking, in explanation, ‘‘ Mr, Eustace does not mean, under the same circum- 
stances,” 

“* Excuse me, Captain,” observed that gentleman, with an energy he was not wont to display, 
“Under any circumstances ; I would give a year of my life, be it long or short, to take that man,” 

Charles Travers broke the silence that followed. ‘‘ I hope you may soon have an opportu- 
nity of exercising your valour, but it does appear to me that you must have some personal 
hostility to sharpen your zeal for the general good. Have you ever met the Black Rider, 
Mr. Eustace ?” 

‘*T thank Mr. Travers for his wish, however intended. I have met the Black Rider.” 

‘“You have ?” repeated Charles ; ‘‘come now, Mr. Eustace, confess,—he made you dance a 
minuet, sing Tantarara rogues all, or put you in some position more amusing than respectable, 
in expiation of the crime of travelling with only halfpence in your pocket.” 

“We will wave the subject if you please, Mr. Travers,” returned Eustace, with a courteous 
smile that was hideously unreal. , 

‘What say you to a game of whist, Mrs. Turner?” enquired Captain Travers, anxious to 
change the conversation, which seemed somehow, through all its gaiety, to be getting awkwardly 
serious, 

‘Oh, I shall be delighted,” replied Mrs. Turner quite sincerely. Arrangements were made 
forthwith, and after the usual cuttings in and cuttings out, Captain Travers with Mrs. Turner, 
and Mr. Eustace with Miss Burton, placed themselves round the card table, leaving the surplus 
of the company to amuse themselves or each other in the way they might think best. The 
bustle that had preceded the settling of the card table had given the opportunity for several 
changes,— Mr. Turner had taken his post as looker on at the game, and thus left a place beside 
Fanny vacant, which Harry lost no time in securing, thanks to Charles Travers, who relieved 
| him from the weight of Miss Turner's attentions by commencing a decided flirtration with her.— 

The conversation between the two former was certainly not worth recording, and yet, though 
Fanny’s answers were at first as grave and concise as if given in a .witness box, it seemed at 
last to give as much pleasure to both as if it had been on the most amusing subjects. 

‘Two by honours, and three by cards—five, and five before, ten; that is the game and the 
rubber, I believe, Mr. Eustace,” said Mrs. Turner. 

“I think, Captain, we played that last hand admirably.” 

“One guinea the rubber, and four odd tricks—ten shillings; that is one pound eleven,” 
calculated Mr. Eustace, as he took a leather bag from his pocket, heavy with gold and silver— 
“Mr. Turner, five shillings, the amount of your bet on the rubber. Miss Burton,” he 
continued, ‘‘excuse me if I remark we should scarcely have been so unfortunate had you played 
with your usual skill and attention.” 


‘She forgets, Eustace,” said Captain Travers, with the good humour of a winner, “that 
cards, like a lover, demand the whole heart.” 

Why did Miss Burton’s naturally pale cheek flush crimson at this speech? and Charles 
Travers, who through all his merry flirtration had cast frequent but furtive looks at the whist 
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table, why was he now glancing there, a smile brightening in his eyes, and lurking at the corner 
of his compressed mouth? We shal! see. 

“I hope, Eustace,” resumed Captain Travers, placing Miss Burton's five shillings in his 
purse, “I hope you carry lead to protect that gold and silver; from all I hear, the road between 
our village and Slately Holme has been lately very unpleasantly haunted. You might meet 
the Black Rider they talk of.”—Eustace gave no reply, for though he did not look towards 
him, he heard Charles Travers, in a whisper that struggled with laughter, address a few words to 
Miss Turner in which he could distinguish his own name, and which was heard by the young 
lady with an absolute convulsion of mirth. ‘ Mr. Eustace, I ask, have you a pistol ?” repeated 
Captain Travers. 

“TI beg your pardon, Captain,—pistols !—TI never travel now without them.” 

“Ts there anything very amusing in the probability of a rascal robbing your father’s guest, 
Charles Travers?” asked his father sternly, as another burst of laughter, and the flushed cheek 
and frowning brow of Eustace, explained the state of the case. 

“ Certainly not, Sir,” replied Charles, ‘‘ we were but amusing ourselves with an old saw 
and modern instance,—I mean, the locking the stable door when the steed was stolen.” 

“ Allow me to hint, Sir,” said Eustace, interrupting the Captain’s reply, and speaking in that 
calm hard tone that always expressed his anger, “ that it is scarcely gentlemanly to attack one 
whose hands are bound as mine are.” 

“You are right there at least, Sir,” replied Charles gravely, ‘and trusting you may benefit 
by the recollection, I beg your pardon.” Mr. Eustace bowed, the Captain frowned still 
unsatisfied, and the subject dropped. 

Supper was nearly over. There were such things in those days in the country, when people 
came to tea and remained for a supper composed of many of the solids and most of the delicacies 
of the season—well,—supper was nearly over. Mr. Eustace had been persuaded to stay, and 
having, by her father’s desire, handed Fanny into the supper room, had followed up his advan- 
tage with a course of smooth speeches and soft smiles, which were received by Fanny with 
exemplary coolness and unconcern.—Charles Travers was again beside Miss Burton, but 
apparently to as little purpose in the way of conversation as before. Leaning forward at last 
to glance in her face, seldom turned towards him, probably imagining that looks might make 
words more efficient, he perceived that her eyes were heavy, and her open brow knit into a 
slight frown as of suffering. ‘‘ Miss Burton, you are ill; I am sure youare ill.” The earnestly 
tender tone in which Charles Travers uttered these words sent a thrill through Miss Burton's 
frame which was succeeded, however, by a shudder. 

“No, no,” she said, ‘only a headache; if I could get out of this close room I should be 
better. But pray do not attract observation towards me.” 

A look and a word from Charles sufficed to call Fanny’s attention, who glided quickly round, | 
and after a few words of consultation was leading Clara from the room when the Captain called 
out, ‘‘ Fanny, where are you decamping with one of our stars ?” 

“Miss Burton is .rather overcome by the heat, Sir,’ replied Fanny, “and I am about to 
take her into the drawing room.”—A few words of complaisant sympathy from Captain 
Travers, and the young ladies disappeared.—Some few minutes after, Fanny re-entered, and 
with a smile and a nod to Charles, re-seated herself at the table. 

The hall clock striking eleven, interrupted a cheerful Babel of voices, to which all contributed 
save Charles Travers, who, leaning back in his chair, seemed deep in thought. ‘“ Eleven 
o'clock!” exclaimed Mr. Eustace, ‘I am sorry, Captain, to be the first to break up so 
pleasant a company, but I have far to ride.” 

“It would be scarce friendly to make any opposition,” returned the Captain, ‘‘ but you need 
not hasten, Mr. Turner ; yours is hardly a ten minutes walk.” 

“Excuse me, Captain,”’ replied Turner, rising, and buttoning up his coat, ‘even for so short 
a distance a—an escort is desirable ; we can walk with Mr. Eustace.—Come, Mrs. T.” 

“Oh, I'm not at all afraid, Pa,” said Miss Turner stoutly, ‘‘ I’m sure the Black Rider is too 
much of a gentleman to hurt a lady.” 

‘Nonsense, child,” cried her mother, bustling up; ‘‘ are your pistols loaded, Mr. Eustace ?” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the captain, “always make sure of your fire arms before you go into action. 
Let me look at them, Eustace ?” 

Eustace took a small pair of pistols from the pocket of his great coat, and handed them 
carefully to Captain Travers. Miss Turner made an attempt at a scream ; the fear of fire arms 
was one of her favourite feminine weaknesses. 


“Why, Eustace, it’s well I looked,” continued the Captain, after he had examined them, 
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‘‘ you have no bullet in either. I suppose they were too small and “have fallen out, unless” 
he proceeded, laughing, “you civilians consider the priming sufficient.—It must however be 
remedied —Charles, fetch me a couple of bullets from my desk in the drawing room—I think 
they will just fit this bore.” 

“ Oh, Captain,” interrupted Miss Turner in an interesting ecstasy of fear—‘ don't, pray don’t 
load those horrid pistols here—I am sure I shall faint if you do.” 

If it had been in those days in the réle of a gentleman to express contempt towards a lady, 
Captain Travers would have expressed it now; as it was, he smiled and bowed reverentially, 
and gave the pistols to his son to load. As Charles entered the drawing-room on this mission, 
he started at the sight of Miss Burton, for, engaged in other thoughts, he had forgotten she 
was there. Seated on the sofa, her head rested on her hands ; she started and turned round as 
Charles entered ‘Whe faces of both slightly flushed, but neither spoke; and he proceeded to 
the desk to which he had been directed, and for a minute or two busied himself, as it seemed, 
in examining the priming of the pistols, 

“‘ Mr. Travers,” said Miss Burton, “ may I trouble you for the glass of water standing by 
you.” She spoke in a faint voice, but Charles, who was standing with his back towards her, 
again started as he turned round to comply with the request, and expressed a hope, as he did so, 
that her headache was better. Her answer was a few indistinct words, in which “ thank you,” 
only were audible. Her lips were white and quivering, and the hand trembled that took the 
glass, but her eyes were fixed with almost glassy earnestness on his, Charles attempted a gay 
smile; she impatiently shook her head, and placing the glass of water behind her untasted, 
covered her eyes with her hand, while Charles stood as if fixed to the spot before her. ‘ God be 
my counsel!” she exclaimed at length, clasping her hands with uncontrolled agitation—* what 
shall | say ?—what shall I do?” Charles remained pale and silent, his eyes fixed on her as if 
fascinated, to use the word in its original sense. At length something he muttered of fetching 
his sister. Taking no notice of what he said, she interrupted his intentions by suddenly 
addressing him. ‘ Mr. Charles Travers,” she exclaimed in a tone that struggled to be firm, 
while her clenched fingers and trembling voice betrayed the effort, ‘ I will not believe that you 
are vain or silly enough to misconstrue what I am going to say. You are my brother’s friend— 
his sincere friend, and as such I must be less than human not to feel interested in your fate— 
your conduct.” 

‘Clara!’ ejaculated the young man. 

Again she interrupted him, and her cheek flushed, but paled again, as she proceeded under 
the influence of higher emotions. ‘It is not only to the friend of my brother I wish to speak, 
but to the fellow mortal who must stand at the bar of the Almighty! Charles Travers! I have 
guessed—mark me, only guessed—but I am sure I know all, and I conjure you, while yet your 
name is clear, draw back from this guilty path. The world that would not pardon yet knows 
it not, and He, your father in heaven, who does, will assuredly pardon you if you repent and 
break his law no more.” 

While she spoke, Charles had composed himself to meet what he felt to be an emergency, 
and now assuming a tone of levity, demanded, ‘‘ What law, most fair preacher? you have for- 
gotten your text.” 

“* Your conscience supplies my text. Need I say, ‘ Thou shalt not—’” 

Bear false witness against thy neighbour,” interrupted Charles. 

‘Ts it false 2” said Miss Burton earnestly, ‘Oh! that I could know it to be so, but you will 
not lie; you cannot say that what my thoughts accuse you of is false.” Charles smiled vaguely, 
and shook his head, as if ignorant of her meaning. ‘Dare you thus mock me ?”’ she continued 
angrily, ‘do you not fear me? could I not—” : 

‘* Bring me to a shameful death ?” he interposed in a hollow whisper, ‘ but I do not fear you, 
though I would have given my right arm that I need not tell you so. But, mock you, Clara! 
have you not seen—do you not know—that I love and reverence you, oh, how deeply! Nay, 
hear me, hide not your face, I will yet be worthy of you.u—And you, Clara—you can love, cold 
as others call you—and you ! ”—And Charles Travers, forgetting all else, threw himself on the 
sofa beside her, and strove to remove her hand from her face, that he might there seek the 
answer to his question. It was removed, and for a moment her eyes, full of tears, met his, and 
were averted with a blush that coloured her very brow.—At this juncture Captain Travers, 
impatient at his son’s delay, shouted from the bottom of the stairs to know if he was bringing 
the pistols. Charles attempted to draw her towards him, but she withdrew with a shudder; it 
was a repulse, not of coyness, but of horror or disgust ; and Charles felt it. He started up 
with a flushed cheek and a curling lip, and with an occasional glance at her, which always found 
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her head averted, he placed the bullets in the pistols, and with a firm step trod loftily as far as 
the door, which he opened, and then stopping addressed her. “Clara!” he breathed, in a 
softened tone. Her eyes were still turned from him, but she waved her hand for him to 
depart. And he did go ; the door was closed carefully behind him, then pausing one moment 
as if to catch some relenting word or sigh, which escaped not, he hastily descended and rejoined 
the party in the lower room. 
“Yes, that’s right, just the thing,” said Captain Travers, as he examined the pistols; ‘there, 
Eustace, these will guard your gold and silver.” 
‘The fellow would scarce find it if he had every chance,” was the reply. ‘ Look here!” 
And ogg pulled the leather purse from within his top boot, and again replaced it, flattening 
it carefully. 
“Well! you ought to be safe,” said the Captain, laughing, “doubly armed too, to quote 
Shakspere, not only, as he says, with a just quarrel, but with policy and pistols.” 
Harry Burton had been taking the opportunity of this colloquy to enquire of Fanny about 
his sister, and quite a consultation appeared to have ensued, which ended with Miss Travers 
running up stairs to inform Miss Burton that her brother was ready to depart. Meantime 
Mr. Turner was going his methodical round of leave taking. 
“Captain Travers, I wish you good night. Mr. Charles—where is Mr. Charles?—I saw 
him a minute since.” No one knew—no one had even seen him leave the room, and Fanny’s 
re-entrance diverted the enquiry. ‘I shall keep Clara all night, Mr. Burton,” she said, “‘ for I 
am sure‘at present she would not bear any exertion. No, you must not go up stairs; you will 
only disturb her, and she bid me give her love to you, and say, Good night.” Harry whispered 
a few words, to which Fanny’s reply was a smile, a blush, and a muttered ‘‘ Nonsense!” Eustace 
perceived it, and glanced at Captain Travers with a lowering brow, and Fanny was told—* Our 
guests will excuse you if you attend to your sick friend.” , 
Aware how much her presence was indeed desirable, but somewhat embarrassed by her per- 
ception of the cause of the hint, with a general ‘* Good night,” she left the room, and went up 
stairs again. She had before found Miss Burton nearly insensible, but still able to express by 
word and sign a request that no one might be summoned, which had been Fanny’s first impulse. 
The usual attentions, added, as it seemed, to a strong exertion of the will, quickly succeeded in 


from inability to contest the point, and from a wish to avoid the sort of scene that her appear- 
ance in her present state was likely to occasion below. On their way to her bed-room, whither 
Fanny conducted her as soon as she was sufficiently recovered to walk, Miss Burton inquired, 
in her usual cold and measured tone, whether Charles slept at his father's that night, to which 
Fanny replied in the affirmative, with the additional information that she believed he was already 
gone to bed. The question did not then excite any particular sensation in his sister’s mind, 
but she often thought of it afterwards, and of the mournfully affectionate tone in which Clara 
had returned her ‘‘ Good night.” 

And now, leaving all within Captain Travers’ dwelling to sleep or wake upon their pillows 
as they might, this true tale, having no alliance with dreams, follows the steps of its 
active personages.—Mr. Eustace had escorted the Turners to their dwelling, and had parted 
from Harry Burton shortly after, at the point where their roads diverged, with a distant ‘‘ Fare- 
well, Sir,” and was now proceeding alone. It was a clear moonlight night in spring—who 
needs to be told of all its beauties? do not the very words call up as a vision the clear and silent 
air that just stirs the leaves of the hedgerows, and makes the shadow of the large tree that 
overhangs the road quiver on the earth,—the house, the tree, the river, so clearly defined, and 
yet so dim and dreamy, and the deep blue sky spreading over all, a page whose bright characters 
express Peace and Power. Is there any heart that has not among its records such a night as 
the scene of the birth or sway of some thought, some feeling, whose shadow will haunt it till it 
shall cease to beat— some memory of childhood or dream of youth that leaves there a picture 
that no reality of after years can equal? Even Eustace, little accessible as he was to what he 
termed the humbug of sentimentalism, found his thoughts wandering from the subject of his 
own personal jealousies and irritations as connected with his pretensions to Fanny, or his profits 
at the fair, and dwelt, in a mornful reverie that yet was not sorrow, upon times when his heart 
had been younger, and hope had found a fairer field than wealth and station. His nearest way 
home was through Slately wood, and thus absorbed in thought he had ridden with slackened 
rein till the deepening shadow of the gradually thickening trees aroused him from his waking 
dream. He stopped his horse, and glanced hesitatingly towards the high road he had just left, 


That glance revealed the shadow of a hat and a horse’s head extending on the path beyond that 
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of a stunted tree, which he knew overhung the road just at the turning; it disappeared the 
next moment, but it might have slightly influenced his decision. However,.he hesitated no 
longer, but passing his hand over the pocket that contained the pistols, he proceeded through 
the wood at a rapid pace, and was congratulating himself on having nearly passed it, when again 
the shadow of a horse and his rider, more fully developed than before, was thrown across the 
road about a hundred yards before him. The object seemed stationary beside a low hedge, 


and Eustace slackened his pace as he drew a pistol from his pocket, and cocked it ready. The} 


sharp click in the deep silence startled himself, but the shadow was yet to his eye immoveable, 
Keeping his glance fixed on it, he advanced slowly, and was just able to distinguish by the hedge. 
side a man entirely black, both dress and countenance, mounted on a horse of the same colour, 
when the animal was spurred at one leap into the centre of the road, and his rider, seizing the 
bridle of Eustace, and presenting a pistol at his breast, in a deep hollow voice abruptly 
demanded his money. The only answer of Eustace was to fire with a direct aim at the head of 
the speaker. The steed swerved at the moment, but if he had not, it would have been equally 
ineffective ; the pistol missed fire. The highwayman had stood the danger unmoved, his weapon 
still pointed against Eustace, but yet undischarged, and again, with a taunting laugh, repeated 
the summons. Before he had ceased speaking, Eustace had drawn the other pistol from his 
pocket, and presented it as before. That, too, missed fire, and with a muttering curse he flung 
the weapons at his opponent’s head, who, bending aside at the moment, eluded the aim, and 
again presented his pistol. ‘So much for ceremony, now for business,” he cried. ‘* Come, 
your purse, and to-night you shall not ride home with your head to your horse’s tail.”” Eustaee 
only replied with a curse, not loud but deep, and raised his horse’s head in the attempt to force 
a passage, but he was unfortunately, indeed, no match for the Black Rider. The hand of the 
latter more firmly grasped his bridle, and although his own horse reared and snorted in resent- 
ment of the dash that had been made against him, he still held him also in command, and 
repeated his summons more sternly than before. 

“* As there is a God in Heaven, I swear that I have not one farthing in my pocket,” replied 
Eustace, finding all chance of opposition gone. 

‘‘ Far be it in me to dispute the word of so moral a man—so be it—but it may have slipped 
into your boot! Come, Sir, shall we try a leaden key ?”” And he changed the direction of his 
pistol to the very boot that contained his purse. For one moment Eustace did not speak, 
desperate as the emergency appeared—he glanced sharply at the Black Rider, and a malicious 
smile distorted his face, which was scarcely visible before it was replaced by a gravity more 
suitable to the occasion; without another word he drew the purse from its concealment, and 
placed it in the extended hand of the highwayman, who, pocketing the booty, and bowing 
almost to the saddle, wished him a somewhat ironical ‘‘ Good night,” and rode off at the utmost 
speed of a fleet horse. 

Eustace remained immoveable for several minutes, looking after him as he sped onward in 
the road he himself was to pursue. At length, smiling with a pale lip and a flashing eye, he 
turned his horse, and galloped furiously along the path he had just passed. The moonlit 
boughs seemed dancing by him as he flew, and the tramp of his horse’s hoofs on the hard road 
was the only audible sound. Earth and heaven were beautiful and silent as before, but a new 
spirit had entered into the heart of Eustace, and left no room for Nature or her God. On he 
sped; the now silent high-road was left, and the village street entered—a few dogs, the 
vagabonds of their kind, barked as the heels of his steed struck fire from the stones. On he 
went—the animal’s stretched nostrils steaming, and himself bending over the saddle in his 
anxiety to reach the gaol, till he suddenly halted at Captain Travers’ gate. Scarcely waiting 
to fling the reins over the gate post, he hastened up the avenue and knocked long and loud at 
the hall door. The Captain, awakened thus suddenly from his first sleep, had not had time to 
collect himself sufficiently to perceive the cause before the knocking was renewed louder than 


before. He threw open his window, which was to the front, and demanded who was there. A} 


few words from Eustace, with a request for admittance, satisfied him, and supposing him to 
have met with some aecident, he struck a light, partly dressed himself, and hastened down 
stairs to admit his untimely visitor. The door was scarcely opened when Eustace rushed in— 
‘“‘ Your son, Captain Travers !—I must see your son !” he demanded with stern brevity. 

“My son, Mr. Eustace! at this unreasonable hour! What do you mean? Good God! 
what is the matter?” he continued, as the face of Eustace became visible by the light of the 
candle he carried. The drops of perspiration stood on his brow, contracted as it was into a 
gloomy frown, but his face was deadly pale. 

“IT have been robbed, Captain Travers, and, as I suspect, by your son ——” 
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“You are mad, Sir, or drunk,” returned the father passionately, “and if you did not stand 
under my own roof I would fell you to the earth for the infamous aspersion of so honourable 
a name.” 
“Words are empty—lI have been robbed, Captain Travers, and as you would not be impli- 
cated in the suspicion, I charge you let me see your son.” 
“There shall come a time when you shall answer fearfully for your present words, Sir,” 
replied the Captain, with difficulty repressing the passion that shook his frame. 
“As you will, Captain Travers, but we lose time. You may remember who caused my 
pistols to be re-loaded—they both missed fire, Sir.” 

“You answer to me for these words this night,” said Captain Travers, with deep emphasis, 
and without another word he strode up stairs, followed by Eustace. 

The loud knocking had disturbed other ‘sleepers than the master of the house. Fanny and 
Miss Burton had been the first awakened, the latter startled by it.—The angry voices that 
followed the opening of the door might be overheard, but no word distinguished ; this, however, 
was enough to excite Fanny’s fears, rendered more than usually watchful by the subject of 
conversation that evening. With a vague idea of rousing her brother to her father’s assistance, 
she had jumped out of bed, and drawing on her dressing gown, put her feet into her shoes, and 
bidding Miss Burton lie still, opened her chamber door just as her father and Eustace arrived at 
it on their way to Charles’s room. Fanny stood fixed in astonishment to behold her father so 
accompanied, till he sternly commanded her to retire. Eustace looked not up, but a slight 
flush passed over his face as the Captain’s speech made him aware of her presence, and his lips 
were more firmly compressed. Fanny obeyed, and seating herself on the bed, repeated what 
she had seen. ‘ Why, Clara, you are not going to get up?” she exclaimed. Miss Burton 
replied not, but rose and proceeded to dress with trembling rapidity. Meantime the Captain 
and Eustace passed through a long passage, at the extremity of which was the chamber they 
sought. They reached the door—the father turned round, and fixed one anxious glance on 
Eustace, which was met by a look of settled malice, and bursting open the door the next minute 
both stood in Charles Travers’ bed room. He lay in bed seemingly in a profound sleep, which 
not even the intrusion had interrupted. 

“ You see, Sir,” said the father in a triumphant whisper. 

“T do see,” was the reply, “and I do not think that sleep real.” 

Whether real or not, it was at this moment broken. Charles Travers stirred the arm that lay 
under his head, and opened his eyes. He started up with apparent surprise at the presence of 
his visitors, but his father anticipated the question he had commenced. ‘‘ Charles,” he cried, 
“this man—this gentleman—has the audacity to charge you with robbery this night.” 

“T, Sir!” said Charles, with a seeming smile, and his voice slightly trembled under that 
influence or some other, ‘‘ be must mean to accuse me of dreaming of it, but even there he is 
mistaken. The gentleman jests with you, Sir.” 

“It would be a rash jest,” said the father, with a fierce glance at the accuser. 

“Charles Travers,” cried Eustace, striding to the side of the bed, a cold gleam of malice in 
his eye, ‘‘ this is no jest, as you will find—I have been robbed by you at Slately wood within 
“a hour, as I will swear in a court of justice, and you may be hanged for this jest, Sir, 

it is one.” 

Charles leaned back against his pillow, his eyes fastened on those of Eustace—a smile dis- 
torted his lip as he grew ghastly pale. ‘‘ Charles, Charles,” demanded his father, passionately, 
“have you no word of denial ?—your word of honour, my son—it is a foul slander beneath you 
to repel—but I command you, give it ere I thrust from my doors the vile slanderer.” 

There was a moment’s pause ; Eustace looked at the father with a malignant triumph, and 
pointed to his son. ‘* Your evidence is mute, Sir, but it is intelligible—look.” 

Before his father could reply, Charles aroused himself and started up. ‘ The insolent folly 
of charging such deeds on a sleeping man deserves no answer but contempt, and shall have 
none. Leave my room instantly, Sir; if my father suffers your insolence I shall not ;” and 
he partly threw himself from the bed as if prepared to enforce the command. 

“Ts it your son’s custom, Captain Travers,” asked Eustace, “‘ to go to bed with his clothes 
on?” As he spoke he pointed to what Charles Travers’ hasty movement had revealed, that he 
had indeed lain down having only drawn off his coat and waistcoat. Captain Travers spoke 
not, the power failed himn—a horrible fear of the truth of the accusation was pressing on his 
brain.—Charles started to his feet with a threatening oath and a violence that disturbed his 
pillow, and the keen eye of Eustace instantly perceived the muzzle of a pistol that lay concealed 
beneath it. ‘He leaned forward, drew it forth exultingly, and held it towards the father, who 
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received it with a trembling hand, but grasped it tightly. His eyes were fixed with a glassy 
stare upon his son, who reseated himself on the bed, as if on consideration the thing was really 
too contemptible for notice. 

* Now, Sir, ” began Eustace. 

‘“‘ Charles Travers,’”’ interrupted the father, in a voice that his nearest friends would not have 
recognized, “‘ answer your father and your judge—are you guilty or not guilty ?” 

** Would you condemn me, Sir, because I have a weapon of defence under my pillow; by the 
same evidence Mr. Eustace may have robbed himself.” 

“‘ Charles Travers,” exclaimed the Captain, “I warn you! trifle not with me! answer me— 
by your word of honour, yes or no ?” 

There was a moment’s pause, and Charles, in a low steady voice, replied, ‘I will not.” His 
son’s words seemed to crush him as they fell on his ear—it was but for a moment; he bent his 
head to examine the pistol he held in his hand, as if unconsciously put it on half-cock, and again 
grasped it tightly. 

“Don’t trouble yourself with asking, Captain Travers,” remarked Eustace, with a cold smile. 
‘* J am satisfied.” 

The father cast on the speaker a look of stern contempt, then turning to his son, ‘* Mark me, 
Sir,” he said, “ I wait your reply three minutes—no longer,” and he turned to the toilet table, 
where lay Charles’ watch, and taking it in his hand held it before him, while he retained the 
pistol with the other, and Charles folded his arms with firm composure, his eyes fixed on 
Eustace. The latter had been intensely engaged in a complete inquest of the room, especially 
the table, to which his attention had been directed by the removal of the watch. It had been 
drawn from underneath, and had partly displaced a silk handkerchief that lay there, and this in 
its turn had exposed to view an object that in the course of his observation attracted his notice, 
He hurriedly advanced to the table, followed by the anxious eye of Charles, and the involuntary 
glance of his father, and in sight of both drew forth his own purse—the purse that he had been 
robbed of not an hour before. ‘“‘ Is this sufficient evidence, Captain Travers ?” he cried, as he 
held it up exultingly. With rigid features and a gleaming eye, the father took it, held it in his 
hand one moment, then flung it back on the table with a hissing curse—and again turned 
towards his son, who, seeing himself thoroughly convicted, bent his head, half in faintness, half 
in resignation, before him. 

‘* For honour and the Jaws !”’ cried the father wildly, in the words of their family motto, and 
before Eustace could interfere he fired the pistol he held with a steady aim at his son. The ball 
entered his breast, and Charles Travers leaped from the bed to his feet, and stretching out both 
arms, as if grasping for support, fell back on the bed. 

** Are you satisfied, accuser ?” asked the father with unnatural calmness, turning to Eustace, 
who stood horror-struck. He paused a minute, as if waiting a reply, which came not, and then 
turning from him, he pressed a hand on each side of his head, with a slight groan, and rushed 
from the room. 

The report of the pistol brought Fanny and Miss Burton from their chamber; the latter had 
been prepared for a scene, but not for such an one as was disclosed. On their entrance they 
found Eustace, with a trembling hand, endeavouring, as if mechanically, to lift the wounded 
man upon his pillow. Both rushed towards him; Fanny, with a wild shriek, fell on her knees 
beside the bed, and clinging to her brother as he lay, continued to scream with a gradually fail- 
ing voice till she became insensible. Miss Burton bent her eyes with questioning sternness on 
Eustace, to which he replied, with a shudder, ‘‘ No, God forbid !—his father!” ‘‘ Is he dead?” 
she asked, bending over him. Her words fell from her lips as if unconsciously, and were calm 
as death; but, Oh! what agony was thrilling at her heart! “I think not,” he replied, after 
| having, with cool particularity, felt his heart and closely examined his breathing. Eustace was 
already recovering from the shock, and subsiding into his natural character. 

By this time the servants had hurried into the room; one was instantly despatched for a 
surgeon, and Miss Burton, relieved from her first paralysing fears, addressed herself to Fanny's 
recovery, after she had assisted in laying the still insensible Charles on his pillow. Before the 
surgeon arrived Charles had gaspingly opened his eyes, and had smiled—a faint weak smile— 
when he recognized Miss Burton hanging over him. Eustace had left the room in search of 
Captain Travers ; he was even then determining that the ends of justice should not be baffled by 
his escape, besides entering into mental speculations whether his evidence might, under such cir- 
cumstances, be taken against his son. The surgeon at length arrived, and pronounced an opinion 
that there was an internal hemorrhage, and that, though the patient might linger a few hours, 
mortal aid could not prolong his life beyond. He expressed himself anxious to learn the origin 


_| Eustace had left Captain Travers—it was now vacant—they looked around—on the bed, in the 
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of the wound. Miss Burton endeavoured to evade the enquiry, and Fanny, wordless in her 
gtief, sat beside the sufferer, and watched his every movement, in the temple of her own heart 
offering up earnest prayers for his recovery. While the surgeon was yet by the bedside, Eustace 
entered hurriedly, and demanded his immediate attendance on Captain Travers, who had, he 
feared, taken poison. Happily Fanny heard not, and Charles did not comprehend, the announce- 
ment. The surgeon hastened from the room, his professional instinct overcoming, for the 
moment, his curiosity, which, however, on the way, Eustace did not hesitate to satisfy by a 
voluntary communication terminated by the remark, that there would certainly be an inquest, 
and that if the Captain escaped the effects of the poison, he would probably suffer on the gallows 
asa murderer. He had just finished the last observation as they entered the bed-room where 


closets, but in vain—he was gone! As they passed towards the head of the stairs in their 
search, a strong wind nearly extinguished their candle. ‘ The hall door is open!” cried Eustace, 
and followed by the surgeon, he flew down stairs and rushed into the garden. The moon was 
still shining brightly, and every object round the house might be distinguished as clearly as by 
day, but Captain Travers was no where to be seen. No time was lost, no exertion spared, in 
searching for him—thanks to Eustace’s love of justice and the surgeon’s humanity—but all was 
vain, and at length, having left directions for all the alleviations that Charles Travers’ case 
admitted, the doctor took his leave. 

The first words of Charles Travers, were an enquiry for his father; Fanny, Miss Burton, and 
her brother, whom she had sent for, were standing round the bed, each by this time aware of his 
fate. Eustace was still engaged in prosecuting his search for Travers. ‘‘ Don’t, don’t think,” he 
exclaimed as they silently looked at each other, ‘don’t think I would reproach him for what he 
has done—it has saved me from ” He paused, and looked at Fanny, who, sobbing, buried 
her face in the pillow beside him. Eustace had disclosed all. ‘* Poor Fanny,” he said bitterly, 
“T have disgraced you, too, and I must be thankful it is no worse.” Fanny could not speak, 
but she pressed the extended hand to her pale and tear-wet cheeks, ‘‘ Don’t, pray don’t, 
Fanny,” he said faintly, ‘‘ you will kill me. Think what degradation I am spared.” 

“Oh, Charles! dear Charles!” said Miss Burton, ‘ think not of man or his judgment now ; 
think of God—of your own spirit. There is mercy even at the eleventh hour ; let us pray for 
it.” And she knelt down. A flush of earthly emotions had for a moment tinged Charles’ face 
on hearing her first words, which died away as she steadily and earnestly continued. 

“Yes, yes,” he gasped, ‘‘ but my father! let me see him first—before I pray I must be for- 
given by him—and forgive—Harry.”—His voice feiled him, but his friend understood what 
he meant, and dashing a tear from his eye quitted the room on what he considered a hopeless 
errand. When he reached the head of the stairs a bustle at the hall door was heard ; it was the 
slow and sliding steps of those that carry a burthen, accompanied with a gush of whispering 
voices ; they were bearing in Captain Travers, whom they had at last found crouched ina distant 
shrubbery, nearly insensible from the effects of poison. The old man, tottering between his 
supporters, shrunk from Eustace, who was one of them, as Harry approached, and stretched out 
his arms to him with appealing weakness. Eustace left his side with a flushed cheek, and turn- 
ing round closed the hall door, locked it, and cooly put the key in his pocket, while Harry took 
his place near the unhappy father. : 

“Where are you taking him, Mr. Burton?” cried Eustace abruptly, who was following ; 
“this is his room.” 

“To his son,” replied Harry. The old man started, and looked in Harry’s face enquiringly, } 
and clinging to him hurried on with a bolder step. As they entered the room, he raised his 
head, and fixed his quivering features into an expression of stern dignity ; loosing his hold of 
Harry he advanced to the foot of the bed, and supported himself by the bed-post. The first 
glance of his son’s death-like face overcame him for one moment, but the feeling was conquered. 

“Father,” said Charles, stretching out one weak and trembling hand, “I thank you for the 
deed that in a few hours will be my death ; I have suffered for my crime! Father, forgive me!” 

“Charles,” said the old man in a stern sustained tone, ‘ you have disgraced a name that knew 
no stain before !—you have brought your father’s grey hairs to an untimely grave, and compelled 
this hand, that should have been your defence, to anticipate the gallows !”” He paused abruptly ; 
his features seemed to writhe with agony, but he repressed his groans. Fanny had listened with 
shortened breath to his reply, and marked its effect on her brother, and stretching out her 
clasped hands towards him, she cried, “ Oh, father! pardon him! pardon him! They say that 
he must die—let him die in peace. Oh, forgive him, as you would have mercy at the last 


judgment !” 
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“Did I not say, I forgive him?” replied her father—‘ I thought I did.” He raised one hand 
to his forehead, and closed his eyes: his mind was wandering. ‘‘ Another judgment!” he 
muttered, “I did not think of that! gather round me, friends. Honour! to thee I have been 
faithful, even to death; be thou my pleader !—the Judge—the sentence.—My God! not guilty! 
| not guilty!” He shouted the last words with the energy of desperation, and fell forwards over 
the bed lifeless, His friends gently raised him, and every effort was made to recover him, but 
in vain—the soul had gone forth with that deprecating cry. He was dead! 

The surgeon, who had been again sent for, arrived in time to assist in and suggest the means 
used for his recovery, of which, however, from the first, he had given no hopes, for he could 
plainly trace the presence and effects ofa deadly poison. Charles had fainted. Fanny, stunned 
by these accumulated horrors, sat, looking from one to another with a vacant stare. Miss 
Burton, her brother, and the surgeon were the only effective persons, for when the death of 
Captain Travers was assured, Eustace, commending his remaining patient to the surgeon’s care 
and custody, left the house. 

My limits forbid me to linger beside the death bed of the unhappy Charles Travers—suffice 
it, that he dragged on a suffering existence till eight o’clock the fullowing morning. The 
efficacy of death bed repentance is too solemn a subject to enlarge upon here, but if it is availing, 
—and God grant it may be,—then might he hope, then might his friends hope for him. Miss 
Burton, who never quitted his bedside, was as a ministering angel there, encouraging his hopes, 
leading his devotions, and Soothing his anxieties—never faltering, never drooping for one 
moment, till all was over; then, while Fanny was still watching for another word, another 
movement, she sunk from her knees to the floor insensible ! 

An inquest was held upon bodies of the father andson. The popular feeling was excited 
to the utmost against the former, and a verdict of felo de se would have been certainly returned 
had it not been for one obstinate gentleman of the jury, who, having a nephew whom he had 
some difficulty in governing, admired Captain Travers’ domestic legislation, and sympathised 
most unreservedly with the feelings that originated his crime. The incoherency of his last words 
reported in evidence, was, by a strange logic, made the foundation of the plea of temporary 
insanity, the determination of its advocate prevailed, and the remains of the father were spared 
the barbarous indignities then heaped on the mindless dust of the suicide, and laid beside his 
son in the village churchyard. , 

It was six months after these events, and Clara, who had never left Fanny since the double 
funeral, sat with her in the drawing-room.—Time—even that short time—had somewhat calmed 
the grief of both ; but Fanny’s once bright eyes were grown dim, and her face pale and thin.— 
Miss Pierrepoint would not now have found her delicacy or her feelings so much shocked by 
the dress or the beauty of Fanny Travers—she was the shadow of her former self. Not so 
Clara Burton ; her eyes were brilliant, her fair complexion was now fairer, clearer, than ever ; 
her ivory teeth more dazzlingly white ; and her cheek, once so pale, was become seraphic— 
she was a destined victim of that Moloch of England, consumption, and like a victim was she 
adorned for the saerifice. Both had sat silent some time; Clara at length spoke. “ Fanny,” 
she said, “this is the last day we shall spend together for many weeks, perhaps, God knows, 
the very last, for my dust may be laid in a foreign land, and I cannot longer defer asking you 
a question that interests us both. Does your engagement with Mr. Eustace survive?” Fanny’s 
pale cheek flushed, and her eye drooped, but she was silent. ‘‘ You do not suspect me of 
being impertinently curious, dear Fanny,” she resumed, ‘‘can you not speak to me as to your 
own heart?” 

“Oh, Clara!’’ cried Fanny, ‘‘ whom can I trust if not you ?—I have no other friend on 
earth left.” And she bowed her head on her friend’s shoulder, and wept. 

‘Don’t say so, Fanny,” replied Clara tenderly ; ‘‘ you have a firm friend in my brother, to 
say no more.” Fanny did not answer, but clung closer to her. ‘‘And now, dearest Fanny, tell 
me,” continued Clara, ‘‘are you still engaged to Eustace ?” 

Fanny raised her head with a crimsoned cheek. ‘Oh, Clara! how can you name his name? 
was he not his enemy and destroyer.—Yet my father had loved him so much!” And again 
Fanny melted into tears. 


'“ But let us be just,” returned Clara calmly ; ‘remember he had cause for anger—his wrath 
| at least was legal.” 
“Clara! Clara! I cannot bear to hear you defend that man!—Is malice, unforgiving malice, 


more Christian than—than what he did? His zeal was not for justice but revenge.—Oh, how 
I detest him!” 


** Hush, hush, my Fanny; is that Christian ?” 
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“You do not know, Clara, what cause, what personal cause, I have to despise him, since that 
must be the word, besides the deep irreparable mischiefs that at least happened by his means.— 
Read that, Clara,” she continued, hastily taking a note from her desk ; “‘ read that, and then say 
one word for him if youcan—one who would, could insult the memory of the dead to their 
nearest kindred !—It will answer your question too.” 

Clara took it, and read the following letter, which was dated three weeks after that dreadful night : 

“‘Madam,—While I most sincerely sympathise in your grief, upon which I have thus long 
delayed to intrude, I owe it to myself that no mistake should arise with respect to our position 
in relation to each other. Brevity will perhaps, under the present circumstances, be most 
desirable ; in brief, then, the engagement which your father brought about between us must, in 
consequence of circumstances to which it is needless farther to allude, be annulled. I am quite 
incapable of being influenced by pecuniary motives (‘Clara,’ interrupted Fanny, ‘he had heard 
that my five thousand pounds had dwindled into five hundred’), but I cannot, however my 
feelings may be wounded, ally myself to disgrace. I trust you will pardon a frankness that is 
not intended to offend, and believe me, Madam, Your obedient servant, 

“Joun Eustace.” 

“ Now, Clara,” said Fanny, when she had finished reading this epistle, ‘‘ what do you think 
of that ?” 

Clara smiled with something of her former scornful ‘expression. ‘So, Fanny,” she said, 
“you really do not mean to break your heart at losing this most frank and polite gentleman ?” 

“T would not have married him, Clara, you know it,” cried Fanny energetically, “ for all 
the world. I always liked—I mean I always disliked him more than any body, and he knew it.” 

Clara looked at her with a thoughtful smile, of which Fanny was about to ask the meaning, 
when a servant entered, and announced that a woman, apparently a gypsy, earnestly requested 
to see her ; she declined sending her business, but begged so hard, as the girl said, to see her 
mistress, that she ventured to come and tell her. Fanny desired she might be shown up stairs, 
and was remarking, ‘‘Some beggar, I suppose,” when the servant ushered in a short, thin, bony 
woman, apparently about sixty years of age, dressed in a shabby black gown, scarlet mantle, 
and a crushed and disccloured straw bonnet. Her fe ayures and complexion might have satisfied 
a first glance of her gypsy origin, and her black eyes, for her age unusually bright, had a wild 
and somewhat repulsive expression. On entering, she crossed her arms on her breast, and bowed 
her head; then, drawing up her figure to its full height, she stood keenly gazing at the ladies, 
as it seemed, awaiting their questions. ‘ You wished to speak to me, my good woman,” said| * 
Fanny, “what can I do for you ?” 

“You do not know me then, Frances Travers?” replied the woman, in a harsh voice ; “you 
do not recollect the foster mother of your murdered brother.” 

“Martha!” cried Fanny, rising, in astonishment, “no, indeed I did not. Be seated, 
Martha, but use not that dreadful word.” 

“ And why not ?” asked the woman sternly, taking no notice of the offer of a seat; ‘‘ was he 
not murdered ?—the child of my bosom, the son of my heart, the gentle and the bold—was he 
not foully murdered ?”’ 

“Remember,” observed Clara, “ you are speaking to a daughter as well as a sister.” 

The woman turned angrily, but the expression of her countenance softened as she looked 
at the fair speaker. ‘‘ You are Clara Burton,” she said, and without waiting for a reply to 
what was rather an assertion than a question, she advanced eagerly, and taking Clara’s hand 
Pressed it alternately to her lips and forehead. ‘‘ He loved you, lady,” she said, ‘and you 
|| Were faithful and true. May the God of Spirits bless you!” Then, turning to Fanny, “ The 

|murderer’s blood is in your veins, but you loved him too; I will not curse, but I cannot bless 
you. And you have his inheritance to console you too,” and she looked round with a scornful smile. 

Fanny bent her head on the back of her chair, and sobbed. ‘‘ If you cannot speak in a manner 
fitting Miss Travers’ presence,” said Clara, ‘‘ you cannot be suffered to remain.” 


t “Do not be angry with her, Clara,” said Fanny, wiping her eyes, ‘‘she only speaks thus 
| because she loved him.” The woman looked fiercely from one to the other, but a change seemed 

to come suddenly over her spirit, and with a slight drawl that was meant insinuatingly, she said, 
h 


“I am sure, ladies, I beg your pardon; I mean not to offend. I’m a poor, miserable old 
woman, almost out of mind; I’m turned out of my house in my old age, to wander over the 
,| § ¥ide world, without a farthing, and all through my love for my foster child.” 

w\ i “How is that?” enquired Clara, “ who has turned you out?” 


“John Eustace,” replied the woman, with a sudden outbreak of fiendish malice. ‘‘ May his 
hands wither and his heart decay !” 
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** What excuse did he offer for so doing?” asked Clara; ‘could you not pay your rent?” 

“It was not a fortnight overdue,” replied the woman relapsing into her drawl, “ but he 
said ** She paused, and looked keenly from one to the other—‘“‘ he said I harboured anj 
assisted my blessed foster child—his victim—in his wild ways.” 

‘“‘ And did you?” asked Fanny earnestly. | 

“Yes,” she replied exultingly, “he was right; I did help and harbour him. I run no va 
in saying so to you.” Fanny shuddered and turned away her head. | 

“ You lived in a little cottage in Slately wood, did you not?” asked Clara. “I did,’’ was the 
reply. ‘I may venture to say so to you; I used to keep the cloak and the mask he went ow ii 
in. Peace to his soul, he knew his old nurse might be trusted.” 

‘* What was your object in coming here?” rejoined Clara. 

“* To stand once more beneath the roof that sheltered him, and look for the last time on those! 
who were nearest and dearest to him, and,”’ resuming the drawl, which she dropped in the ene 
of these words—‘“ to ask for the means to enable me to join my people in another land.” 

‘That I will assure to you,” said Clara, hastening to anticipate Fanny; ‘ but now answer| 
me a few questions—you say you were in his confidence—what first led him into this sad and] 
fatal course?” The woman’s dark face crimsoned—“ Mark you, tell me truly,” continued Clara, 

“T will tell you truly and boldly ; why should I not?” replied the woman, recovering from| 
her momentary confusion, and raising her head haughtily.—‘‘ Why should I not ?” she repeated; 
‘what are your laws to me—my people owe obedience only to strength and wisdom ; they 
despise the trammels with which you load a free man’s actions.—Hear me, Charles, my Charles 
came to see me one day; I saw he was sad and anxious, and I drew from him what mat 
him so—his father expected him to live like a gentleman, and supplied his purse like a churl;| 
he was taunted by his companions, and exposed to constant mortification—he had incurred | 
debt, too, which his father would not and he could not pay; he said he should be dishonourej 
and disgraced, and I told him how he might make a brave man’s attempt to mend his fortunes] 
—he took the road the next night, and for several months, as you know, he continued to do 
so unsuspectedly. The Black Rider, the people called him; he never hurt or harmed huma 
creature, and often he gave to the poor what he took from the rich. Yet your law would have| 
hanged him if his own father ’’ She paused abruptly, cautioned by Clara’s raised finger, 

‘Tt was you, then, that led him into evil?” cried Fanny passionately, ‘‘ wretched woman! 
you have his death to answer for.—Go, go--I cannot bear to look upon you, to listen to you 
If it had not been for your horrid counsels he might be now alive.” 

The woman listened to Fanny’s first words with a pallid horror which, as she proceeded, 
changed into rage: ‘‘ Andis this all my thanks ?” she screamed, ‘ I toldhim how his name might 
be kept fair before men, and if you Christians think of any other judgment, it was his and 
your affair, not mine. Did his father tell him to act fairly and uprightly before his God? No 
—he said—for my boy has often told me—keep your name unstained before the world.” 

‘* Martha,” said Clara in a decisive tone, “again you forget to whom you speak ; we can 
pardon much to a sorrow that is ours too—but this must not be. Whoever else may have erred 
you have done fearfully wrong; remember this, and be silent, and now,” she continued, pre- 
venting the woman’s reply, ‘‘ what money will enable you to join your people ?” 

Martha’s violent passions were repressed by Clara’s firm tone, and a recollection of her own 
interest, and she replied by naming an extravagant sum, for which, however, Clara sat down 
and wrote a check, which was received with eager thanks, and having bid farewell, Marth 
turned to Fanny, who, averting her head with a shudder of disgust, only added, ‘‘ Go, go!” 
The woman looked fiercely and scornfully upon her, and again bowing her head to Clara lef 
the room.—A minute she seemed to linger in the hall, probably to impress on her mind the 
scene of old recollections, and then departed, closing the door violently behind her. 

A few words will sum up all that is yet necessary to be known. Before the summer ¢ 
another year was spent, Clara Burton had left a world that, but for the hope of another, would 
have been desolate indeed; she lived not long enough to see her brother united to Fanny 
Travers, and the reaction of public feeling in her favour, which had at first confounded her in 
its just condemnation of others. Eustace lived long, coldly respected by his neighbours, and 
at length died a wealthy bachelor, the care and the prey of mere hirelings. 

May the writer be permitted, without being considered obtrusively moral, to add two questions 
for the reader’s consideration—Is unforgiving malice more Christian than theft, and may there 
not be a better standard of conduct than the opinion of the world? 
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THE ANGEL’S VISIT. 


(FROM THE “WANDERING ANGEL,” AN UNPUBLISHED POEM.) 


BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 


An angel left his heavenly throne, 

And floated ‘mid the starry skies, 
And there awhile the shone, 

Bewildering upturn’d mortal eyes. 
The stars at once look’d faint and dim, 
As if the lark sang morning’s hymn ; 

So clear and lustrous was the light 
That from his radiant presence beam’d, 

The atmosphere around grew bright, 
And o’er the clouds a glory stream’d. 
Oh! who can paint the glow intense, 
The vast unstain’d magnificence, 

That lies about the home of God! 
The pure effulgence of that clime 
Imbues with splendour through all time 

Those who its paths of joy have trod. 


The angel hid his glorious eyes, 
And o'er him threw a shadowy veil, 
Then slowly faded from the skies, 
Invisible as summer’s gale ; 
And unto earth he downwards flew, 
As noiseless as the evening dew, 
And not a silvery cloud was rent, 
As through its mist the angel went; 
Perchance it grew a moment bright, 
And shewed a tinge of golden light, 
But ere a gaze was on it cast 
The sudden gleam away had past, 
And none who breath’d the scented air 
Had token of the angel there. 
And thus it is that blessed things 
Above us spread their sheltering wings, 
And in the hour of darkest gloom, 
When hopeless sorrow seems our doom, 
When grim Despair, with haggard face, 
Hath made with us its dwelling-place, 
And not a friend appears to cheer 
With soothing voice our sad career, 
Then, even then, from realms above - 
Come down the ministers of love, 
And in our sorrow’s dark ab: 
Stream sunny beams of hope and bliss— 
The night of care departs away, 
And all again is cloudless day ! 
But though we own in that sweet hour 
That God hath kindness, love, and power, 
And prayers within our hearts arise, 
And thankful tear-drops blind our eyes, 
We do not see the angel sent, 
Whose glance divine is on us bent, 
And yet we know not but each air 
Some heavenly visitant may bear. 


*Twas in a silent curtain’d 
At midnight’s haunted hour, 

That, reft of all its early bloom, 
There lay a wither'd flower— 

A wither'd flower, a little child, 
That us’d to bound along 

O’er verdant vale and mountain wild, 
And mock the birds with song; 


The lilies by the brooklet’s brim 
To him were richest store, 
The blue-bells from the hedges dim 
With shout of glee he bore. 
Oh ! what a proud and mighty prize 
Seem’d many-colour'd butterflies; 
And reeds that grew upon the lake 
To him did sweetest music make; 
And with the rushes green he play'd, 
And many sh fantastic made, 
Or, seated in the grassy field, 
Enwove a powerless crown and shield. 
Now pain and dire disease did wring 
That fair and once most happy thing, 
But, when he dreamt his throes away, 
He murmur'd of his gladsome play; 
Or thought he flew oer field and glen, 
A painless, careless child again; 
Or called at times with merry whoop, 
Some playmate from a childish troop, 
And with the sound once more there came 
The room lit up by taper’s flame, 
And there reclin’d his fever'd head, 
Upon that weary, weary bed, 
And hideous monsters at him glar‘d, 
And from the erry curtains star’d; 
But then appear'd his mother’s face, 
And all things foul left empty space, 
For not one demon-eye could brook 
That gentle mother's holy look. 
She took his little pallid hand, 
And press'‘d it in her own, 
But, though his face was meek and bland, 
She held but skin and bone, 
And she by his bedside did stand— 
To her the world was lone: 
The partner of her love was dead, 
And now she wept beside the bed 
Of him, her dying son. 
She prayed aloud in accents wild, 
Amid despair and tears, 
That God would spare her only child, 
To bless her widow'd years. 
She sprang in terror from her knees— 
She seem'd to feel a passing breeze, 
And hear a rushing sound— 
She gaz'd upon the darken’d room, 
But nought was seen amid the gloom, 
And all was still around. 
The infant did not die that night, 
And, when appear’d the morning bright, 
In calm repose he slept ; 
And when that sleep had pass’d away 
No fever on his life did prey, 
And then with joy she wept.— 
She saw him, in the coming spring, 
Again a rosy, Lay tery thing, 
und on in frolick play : 


Had look’d upon his place o' 


She knew not that an angel | dao 
rest, 
And summon’d Death away ! 
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ADELINE ST. AUBYN. 


“T will not, cannot, ought not, to marry him !” 

Such were the words that escaped, in broken murmurs, from the lips of Adeline, as she pen- 
sively stood before the wax-lit Psyche, that reflected in all their radiance the charms of the 
young beauty, heightened, as they were, by the rich attire that she now wore in preparation for 
the race-ball, held at the town of L Casting from her the jewelled bracelet in her hand, 
she sank abstractedly on an ottoman that stood beside the open casement. And what were the 
thoughts that, at such a moment, saddened the heart and clouded the brow of the loveliest 
maiden in all shire? Have patience, gentle reader, and you shall share them. 

Yet in infancy, Adeline St. Aubyn had (as the most eligible means of reconciling certain 
differences) been betrothed to her cousin, Seyton Devereux. Alone, amidst the solitary wood- 
lands which surrounded Vavasour Pleasance, the seat of her ancestors, had this fair girl been 
reared and educated under the superintendence of her mother, mingling only in the contracted 
aristocratic circle round L——, until she had attained her eighteenth year. Adeline’s life had 
been spent in the seclusion of her home, and at the time our tale opens, she seemed a true Hebe 
in her wild and inexperienced youth and beauty, gay and graceful as a young fawn, and withal 
the joy and pride of those who knew her and could estimate the value of the love of that young 
heart. One shade alone darkened the sunshine of her life—the thought of her engagement 
with one unknown, of whose character she knew nothing. She had never seen Seyton Devereux, 
for they had been purposely separated, and at an early age he had entered the army, and had 
been ordered into Spain with his regiment, whence rumours of his gallant services reached the 
ears of his expectant relatives. Further tidings of him they had none. But on the day in 
which we have been thus introduced to Adeline, a letter had arrived intimating that, tired of his 
profession, and having by the death of his relation succeeded to his ancestral title, he had deter- 
mined to return to England, there to claim his betrothed; hence arose the sorrow of his 
promised though unwilling bride, who, with each succeeding day, shrank yet more fearfully 
from the thought of fulfilling her engagement with one never seen and therefore unloved. | 

The ball was brilliant—on all sides, smiled youth and beauty, and through the festive scene} 
moved Adeline, though the thoughts which had occupied her through the day gave a fainter} 
tinge tothe lovely cheek, and a more subdued expression to the large blue eyes. Beside the} 
door loitered a group of young officers ; of these, one, remarkable for the personal beauty and| 
the air of fashion which characterized him, was apparently a stranger to the scene. He mingled 
not in it, but stood somewhat apart, listening to the remarks of Mr. St. Aubyn, with whom, 
by one of those chances so common in ball-rooms, he had entered into conversation. But his 
countenance brightened, and he roused himself from his abstfaction, as Mrs. St. Aubyn and her 
daughter approached them. 


‘“* Complete your kind office of ciceroné to a stranger,” he said, with a smile, ‘ by acquaint- 
ing me with the name of that beautiful girl.” 


“My daughter, Miss St. Aubyn; I am happy in introducing you. By what name,” he 
continued, ‘‘ may I know you ?” 

The young man’s face was lighted up with an expression of unutterable delight as Mr. St. 
Aubyn spoke. After a moment’s pause, ‘‘ Captain Seymour,” he rejoined. ; 

The iutroduction had taken place, and an invitation to join the set then forming was accepted, 
and Adeline stood by the side of the young officer, whose agreeable and animated conversation 
formed a striking contrast to his former abstraction, while, on the other hand, she listened to it 
with more interest than the gay scene had as yet been able to excite in her mind, pre-occupied, 
as had been her thoughts, with saddened and painful feelings. 

* * * * * 


* * * 

A month had passed. It was a bright summer morning, and two figures might have been 
seen wandering along one of the pleached and verdant alleys that, in all the quaint and artificial 
magnificence of a bygone age, graced the stately gardens of Vavasour Pleasance. Of these, one 
was Adeline, the other, the young officer. Long they paced the walk in silence, which at length 
was broken by the youth abruptly exclaiming, ‘‘ Miss St. Aubyn—Adeline, let me still call 
you by that name—you turn away; I have offended you!” 

“No! no!” rejoined Adeline falteringly ; ‘not so. I know not what I would say. Captain 
Seymour,” she continued more firmly, “ I allowed this interview, the more surely by doing s0 
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to end our acquaintance for ever. To-morrow Seyton Devereux will be here, to claim his 
betrothed bride ; and I—how can I meet him while I listen to the vows of another ?” 

“ But,” he exclaimed, passionately, “ your hand as yet is free. What bond unites you to 
him? A pledge given by your parents during your infancy, at the risk of the happiness of a 
life, is not, cannot be binding! I will seek your parents, I will reveal to them our Jove. They 
cannot urge you to give your hand to another.” 

“No! no!” she again murmured; “it cannot be! It would break my mother's heart. 
Each thought of hers is centred in the hope of seeing this brow encircled by a coronet. 1 will 
not, cannot thwart her. Love Seyton Devereux I cannot, but I will tear all thought of another 
from my heart, though life be crushed in the effurt. Arthur Seymour, we part now and forever!” 

She was about to turn from him, when he again broke silence. ‘* Pause,”’ he said, ‘ pause for 
an instant! Would you, could you, wed Arthur Seymour, poor and unnoted as he is, if the 


She gazed on him for a moment, and then clasping her hands, tearfully exclaimed, ‘‘ How 
willingly none but Heaven can know. But this is folly, nay madness, to speak of what is vain 
to hope—farewell !” 

She moved aside, and covering her face with her hands, burst into tears. Again Seymour 
would have spoken, but with one last convulsive sob she turned away and disappeared amidst 
the winding alleys of the garden. 

“Where is Adeline?” enquired Mr. St. Aubyn, on the evening succeeding the meeting 
between the lovers, as he sat with his lady in the splendidly furnished drawing-room of Vavasour 
Pleasance awaiting the arrival of their expected guest. ‘‘ She should be here now.” 

“She is in her own room,” returned Mrs. St. Aubyn; ‘she shall be with you immediately, 
I will seek her myself.” And, rising, she quitted the apartment. 

As she entered her daughter’s chamber, Mrs. St. Aubyn paused for an instant to contemplate 
the graceful figure before her. Beside the open casement, sat Adeline: It was evening, and the 
moonlight fell calm and bright on the faultless and exquisite beauty of her countenance, on the 
rich dress, and on the costly jewels placed among the fair and silken tresses. But there was 
sorrow, wild and expressive agony, on the lovely face, and the whole attitude expressed the 
deepest sadness. Mrs. St. Aubyn sighed as she gazed. But the next moment the feeling 
vanished from the proud and worldly heart it had softened for an instant, and stepping forward, 
she hastily chid her daughter for the unbecoming sorrow, which she said suited so ill such an 
occasion. ‘But come,” she added, “it is late, and it will not be long before your cousin 
arrives. Your meeting is to take place in the presence of your family alone, but the friends we 
have invited to meet him will soon be here. Come!” She signed to her daughter to accom- 
pany her. 

Adeline rose in silence, clasping her hands passionately ; she sprang forward and threw her- 
self at her mother’s feet. ‘‘ Dearest mother,” she exclaimed wildly, ‘as you have ever been 
kind and pitying to me, spare me now. Urge me not to marry Seyton Devereux.” 

Mrs. St. Aubyn stood in mute astonishment. ‘‘ Adeline,” she exclaimed, at length, “ what 
madness is this? Refuse to marry him—break off the alliance so long expected! Cast from 
you the coronet which lies at your feet! Reject the rank and wealth which are yours already ! 
I will hear no more of it.” 

“ Mother, have mercy on me !—I know him not, how then can I love him ?” 

And then arose a long and stirring conference, on one side of anger, on the other of tearful 
and faltering pleadings. The distant sound of carriage wheels was now heard advancing up the 
longavenue. Mrs. St. Aubyn rose abruptly. “I will hear no more, Adeline, as the mother 
whose welfare and whose sorrow through life rest on your decision. I command you at least to 
meet Seyton Devereux. That sign confirms your assent. Come to my arms, once more my 
beloved daughter.” 

Adeline returned the embrace in silence, and followed her mother to the drawing-room. She | 
sank on a chair and awaited with anxiety the arrival she so much dreaded. The sound of 
wheels was heard nearer and nearer till the carriage stopped under the portico. 

Mr. St. Aubyn rose, and drawing his daughter’s arm within his own, led her a few steps for- 
ward, though, had it not been for the support he thus afforded her, she would have sunk to the 
ground. Advancing footsteps were heard and the retiring servant announced the expected guest. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then an exclamation of astonishment burst from the amazed 
group as the new comer stood before them. He was the young officer who had introduced him- 
self as Captain Seymour! Adeline threw one glance upon him, and with a faint cry hid her 
face in her mother’s bosom. 
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“Pardon me,” he said, “my own beloved bride, if, under a fictitious name, I woed and won 
your heart ; what right had I to hope that you could love me unknown—unseen. And you,” 
he continued, turning to Mr. and Mrs. St. Aubyn, whose looks expressed surprise and pleasure, 
‘‘ forgive me my deceit, since I have won your daughter’s love. I ask your blessing.” And he 
aie beside his tearful and blushing bride to receive the benediction gladly bestowed on the 
overs. 

One short month after, Adeline stood at the altar—the happy wife of Seyton Devereux ! 

Mary M——. 


THE FAIRY WORLD. 


BY MRS. CHARLES TINSLEY, 
AUTHORESS OF “THE PRIEST OF THE NILE.” 


The fairy world! the fairy world ! 
With all its fancies bright, 

I would I were a child again, 
To hail its lustrous light ! 


I would I could again believe, 
As I was wont of old, 

In all the glad, fresh memories 
Its haunting dreams unfold— 


In all those moonlight frolicings 
Beneath some favoured tree; 

How blest I deemed the silent stars 
That joyous sight to see! 


The mossy cups at morning filled 
With midnight’s sparkling dew, 

Were hallowed things, for they’d been pressed 
By fairy lips, I knew. 


I knew where good King Oberon 
Assembled all his train; 

The brightest greensward spots of earth 
Were his—a rich domain ! 


There was a fount, an ancient fount, 
With ivied weeds o’ergrown, 

It stood amid the pathless woods, 
Anchorite-like, alone ; 


The sparkling waves bape as of yore, 
Exulting, to their bed, 

In the cool perfumed light that streamed 
Through branches overhead : 


‘Twas there the fair Titania held 
Her eourt so blythe and free, 

Surrounded by the elfin throng, 
A joyous company! 


Around, in sweet luxuriance, 
Wild thyme and harebells grew; 

It looked so meet a trysting place, 
How could I doubt it true ! 


The sun his draught of light outpours, 
Till earth reels round, with its seas and shores; 
But he leaves his guest 
In the dull cold west 
To tipple mere moonshine : 
ere’s a draught that’s bright 
Both by day and night— 
‘Tis wine! “tis wine! *tis wine ! 


On earth they say young Love was placed, 
The angel of its gloomy waste; 

But the boy has wings, 

And like Siedlitz springs 


/ 


Then came the boons, so rich and rare, 
To favoured mortals given; 

What joy was his might entrance gain 
Into the fairy heaven ! 


Ah! me, what years of strife and change, 
Of storm and darkness too, 

Have passed, dear Jenny, since I learned 
Those legends wild from you ! 


When, nothing doubting all I heard 
Thy willing lips repeat, 

I sat with lifted face and hands, 
And heart, too, at thy feet. 


There was not near our happy home 

aa woodland, nook, or dell, 
ut thou hadst peopled with bright shapes— 
Too bright on earth to dwell! . 


Thoul’t have to answer, mine old nurse, 
For many a fancy wild— 

For many a vain imaginin; 
That has misled thy child. 


Those shapes of light, those joys so rare, 
Alas! how little true! 

What had their deathless loveliness 
With our dark world to do! 


Ah! change of changes wrought by years 
In all the faith of old! re 

How vain are those bright visions now, 
How lifeless, and how cold! 


The grecnsward where the fairies trod 
Is strewed with earthly graves; 

And where wild flowrets bloomed of yore, 
The mournful cypress waves! 


The fairy world! the fairy world! 
With all its fancies bright, 

I would I were a child again 
To hail its lustrous light! 


Grows flat his draught divine: 
There's a wingless sprite 
Ever fresh and bright— 

wine! wine! wine! 


The poet’s fount of Castalie, 

The clearest of all founts may be; 
But if springs contain 
The scribbling vein, 

Then poets share with kine : 
There's a draught whose shower 
Is the poet’s power— 

‘Tis wine! ‘tis wine! wine! 
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THE RIVAL MUSICIANS. 
A DUTCH LEGEND. 


CHAPTER I, 


A stranger visiting Haarlem is always greatly puzzled in seeing suspended at the outside of 
many of the houses little picture frames, adorned with beautiful lace, pricked out in lozenges. 
Struck with the oddity of the thing, he invariably asks for an explanation of this singular 
custom; but the more pressing he is in his enquiries, the stronger appears to be the reluctance 
to give him the information he requires; although he were to ask twenty different persons, he 
would only obtain the laconic and uniform reply, “It is the Devil’s Lace!” 

The Devil’s Lace! horrible !—what affinity can there exist between the pretty lace of Valen- 
ciennes, the magnificent manufacture of Mechlin, or the rich produce from the English cushions, 
and his majesty with the cloven foot? Is Haarlem a country of idolaters—do they make 
offerings to Belzebub? The traveller wonders, and well he may, to find that Nicholas wears— 
instead of horns, claws, and a tail,—shirt frills and ruffles, as well as any elegant Marquis 
De |’CRil-de-Beeuf. 

It is the Devil’s lace!—This phrase contains some mystification; at least in it is comprised 
one of those fantastic stories, which Hoffman knows so well how to relate in the cottages of 
credulous Germany. Judge, however, for ycurself by the recital which we religiously listened 
to in Haarlem, which we faithfully transcribed upon our tablets, and which we are now about 
to submit to you, without flourish or alteration. 


CHAPTER II. 


You most assuredly must have heard of the learned Laurentius Castero, who, according to 
the Dutch historians, was the real inventor of typography. Now the Dutch always tell the 
truth, so that all the stories about Faust and Werner, and of printing being first introduced at 
Gothenburg, are nothing but mere fables—mere fictions. Castero was the first printer, depend 
upon it—the Dutch say so, and as they have so written it upon the statue raised to his honour 
in Haarlem, it must be true. ; 

However strange this pretension of the Dutch must appear, in whatever relates to the inven- 
tion of the typographic art, which has been otherwise attributed, we were most cautious how 
we contradicted any one on the subject ; we therefore gave an affirmative to all that was asserted, 
“Well, then,” continued our informant, “ with his profound knowledge, with his immense 
erudition, Castero combined a remarkable talent for violin playing. He drew forth from his 
instrument sounds which appeared to exhale from angelic lyres, so harmonious and soft were 
their quality. Only one man in all Holland, who dwelt at Haarlem, would assert himself to be 
superior to Castero,—one man alone dared to wield the bow after he had played. It is true 
that this person was no less than Frederick Katwyngen, the son of the rich city brewer, and sur- 
named by his admirers the “ Batavian Orpheus.” If the laurels of Miltiades were troublesome 
to the sleepy Themistocles,—if the exploits of the king of Macedon were causes of vexation to 
Cesar, the glory of Frederick Katwyngen constantly broke the slumbers of Castero. What! could 
not a learned man, a philosopher, like Laurentius, content himself with the brilliant renown 
which he had acquired by his grave and learned labours? What! a man versed so well in the 
lore and manuscripts of the ancients, to be ambitious of excelling in a frivolous triumph, and 
behold with an envious eye the rival who, more skilful than himself, deserved the applause of 
the foolish crowd. It was indeed so. Where is the man, pray tell us, who can place a limit 
to his pretensions? Where is the man that does not feel the praises bestowed upon his neigh- 
bour as an outrage to his own deserts? If we must tell the whole truth, we ought to add, also, 
that the hateful passion of jealousy was entertained equally by these rival musicians. If Castero 
would not acknowledge his mastery, Frederick was quite indignant at the idea that any man 
dared believe himself his equal, and therefore wished most earnestly to try with him strength 
against strength, and skill against skill. Thus, then, Laurentius and the son of the brewer 
were declared enemies, and the people of Haarlem, divided into two factions, devoted them- 
selves to the bow of either chief. 
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One morning, it was said, that the Stadtholder would pass through the city in the course of 
the day. The Bourgomaster wished to entertain this powerful personage, and sent messages to 
the two rivals to hold themselves in readiness to perform in his presence. Here, then, was an 
opportunity for a decisive trial to be made, and which would settle at length this question 
| of superiority, for so long a time Cebated between them. Frederick obtained permission to be 
| heard first. This even was a victory over Laurentius. Now the Stadtholder and his cortege 

entered the city by the Amsterdam road, and halted under a triumphal arch, which had been 
erected in haste. After the usual compliments had been pronounced by the Bourgomaster, the 
ranks opened on each side, and Frederick advanced before the governor of the United Provinces, 


The artiste knew that the Stadtholder was an intelligent and devoted admirer of music, and this} 


gave him courage. He at length commenced; all went according to his wishes—gushes of 
harmony flowed from his violin. Frederick had a soul at the end of each of his fingers, and 
the first magistrate of the republic expressed by his countenance the satisfaction and delight 
that he felt. The triumph of the musician was complete. After some introductory passages, 
he commenced playing an allegretto, composed for the occasion, which, while it was intended 
to add to the despair of Castero, was at the same time to secure his supremacy over his rival, 
But, Oh, mishap! at the moment when his harmonious tones thrilled through the Stadtholder, 
and produced a state of delight almost amounting to musical intoxication, a string of the violin 
broke, and the effect to be produced was spoiled! A smile of satisfaction played upon the 
lips of Laurentius. The brewer’s son saw that smile, and his ardour was reanimated. The 
broken string was soon replaced. The artist again attacked the allegretto, but under the 
burning pressure of his fingers, the new string gave way. Was there a charm thrown upon 
the instrument? Frederick became all at once frightfully pale ; he perspired blood and turned 
giddy. Nevertheless his performance was remarkable; he felt that in the moment of inspira- 
tion he had extracted the very notes of his soul. Had he not come to play before the 
Stadtholder? Encouraged by a kindly gesture from this noble personage, he made a third 
trial. Alas, the same result ensued! the string was too far extended, and snapped at the fifth 
movement. Ashamed and humbled, Frederick declined playing any longer. He retired 
slowly, and Castero took his place. Mingling with the crowd, the baffled amateur shed tears 
of rage, when the phrensied applause burst forth on the Stadtholder announcing that Castero 
had gained the victory. Frederick felt that he was beaten without power to contest—Oh! 
despair ! 

Frederick’s friends endeavoured in vain to console him; they promised him a brilliant 
revenge ; the brewer's son, however, felt himself so greatly dishonoured that he retired to his 
chamber, double locked the door, and would not permit any one to communicate with him, 
But the humiliation he was to endure was not yet complete ; he had not quite drained the cup 
to the dregs. Soon numerous voices rang through the thick walls of the brewery, and pene- 
trated even into the asylum of the vanquished musician. Frederick knew the voices ; they were 
those of the faction who acknowledged Castero as their chief. A triumphant march, executed 
by twenty sonorous instruments, in honour of his rival, almost deprived Frederick of his reason. 
His violin reposed before him on the table —the violin which had broken his proudest hopes— 
exasperated, beside himself, he seized the unhappy instrument, held it for a moment suspended 
in the air, and upon the angle of the chimney piece, giving way to the passion that excited him, 
dashed it into a thousand pieces! 

“One fault,” says the poet, ‘‘ always entails another,” Blood calls for blood, ruin for ruin, 
wreck for wreck, says Machiavel. By this unhappy disposition of our nature we know not 
where to stop when once misled, and we are excited to follow the bent of our extravagances, 
and add to the measure of our excess, by the sight of that which ought to bring a calm over our 
spirits, and compel us to blush with shame. 

Frederick, after this act of Vandalism, darted out of the brewery like a madman, The sight 
of his instrument, shivered into pieces, almost turned his brain.—Life had suddenly become 
odious to him, and he therefore took the road to the lake of Haarlem, determined to find in its 
deep bosom, a refuge for his dishonour. 

Poor fellow ! 


CHAPTER III, 


After a quarter of an hour’s mad running in a somewhat zig-zag course towards the country, 
Frederick arrived at the borders of the lake, followed all the way by the sounds of the trium- 
phant march The evening wind, the breeze, the harmonious ripple of the waves, which at the 
reposing hour of nature, elevate their voices towards their creator—nothing could alleviate the 
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sufferings of the artist. He was no longer conscious of his actions or what he was about to 
commit. He closed his eyes, and was on the point of casting himself into the waters, when a 
hand was placed with a heavy grasp upon his shoulder. Frederick suddenly turned round, and 
perceived before him a tall man clethed—in spite of the mildness of the weather—in an ample 
mantle, which only permitted his outline to be seen. The features of the stranger had a hard 
expression, even repulsive ; his eyes, shaded by thick eyebrows, cast towards Frederick the 
most sinister look. The son of the brewer, who would have ran headlong into the arms of 
death, without trembling, turned pale and shuddered with alarm. He would have fled, but a 
superhuman power seemed to cement his feet to the earth. In fact, the look of the Unknown 
quite fascinated him. 

“Fool!” cried the man, with a sepulchral voice, ‘fool! to be unable to withstand vexation 
and false shame!’ 


‘Let me go,” cried Frederick, in his turn. ‘I am adishonoured man ; there is nothing 
left me, but to die.” 

“The triumph of Castero—a triumph gained by chance—has then brought with it such 
vexation at heart that you are afraid to compete a second time with thy rival?” remarked the 
stranger in a sneering tone. 

** All is lost to me,” replied Frederick. ‘‘ Do you not hear those sounds?” continued he, 
pointing towards the city.—‘‘ My spirit could not withstand such bitter jesting.—Castero 
triumphs, my fall is pronounced.” 

“ But you know not yet all the results of the victory gained by thy rival. There is a young 
maiden, who is about to become thy wife,—a fair girl you love, and who returns your 
affection, ” 

“Maina!”’ cried Frederick, in whom these words brought back recollection. 

“Yes, Maina, the daughter of Mynheer Van de Pyl, the Bourgomaster of Haarlem. Well! 
encouraged by the success he has obtained, Castero has betaken himself to the house of Mynheer 
Van de Py], and has ventured to seek the hand of her you love!” 

What !—what do I hear ?” 


“The Bourgomaster has never entertained for you any great affection, as you well know. 
In consenting to call you his son-in-law he did so, more from the solicitations of Maina—to 
her soft prayers and eloquent tears—than for any preference you had obtained in his heart above 
all the other adorers of his fair daughter. Now the merits of Castero have for a long time 
prejudiced him in his favour. The triumphs achieved by him to-day have gained for him the 
entire good wishes of the Bourgomaster.”’ 

“‘ Has he given his promise?” asked Frederick, with a choking voice. 

“To-morrow he will pronounce judgment between you. You are ignorant of what is 
prepared for you, and by obeying the foolish dictates of a base determination you renounce all 
happiness, at the moment you are about to be loaded with blessings from your happy vows.— 
Listen; the Stadtholder, who stated at first that he could not stop at Haarlem, has, however, 
accepted the respectful invitation of the Bourgomaster. He will not quit the city till to-morrow 
afternoon. Now, this august personage has expressed a desire to hear, once more, before his 
departure, the eminent players who had so delighted and charmed his ears. The patronage of 
the governor of the United Provinces is assured to him who shall be declared the victor in this 
new trial. The Stadtholder does ample justice to your talents; he has acknowledged the 
splendour of your execution, and the superiority of your style, and the unforeseen accident 
which compelled you to break off in the composition in which you had reckoned upon the most, 
has not been imputed to you as your fault. Do you not understand? Maina will become the 
wife of the protegé of the Stadtholder. And you will then renounce your affianced bride as well 
as the struggle with Castero ?—Shame !—shame!”’ 


This revelation of what was elsewhere passing brought tears into the eyes of Frederick. In 
his despair as a violinist, the young man had forgotten the fair girl whose gentle heart beat in 
unison with hisown. Totally absorbed by the thoughts of the defeat he had sustained, of the 
shame that was attached to his name, he had not for a moment reflected upon any thing besides 
his darling art, There was a chaste, a gentle creature, who possessed all his affections; but 
the modest maid of Haarlem occupied perhaps but a second place in his heart. Still the 
young Dutchman would nevertheless sacrifice his life to stay the flowing of a tear from Maina’s 
eyes, He now wished to learn who was to dispute with him, for her hand ; and is it Castero— 
Castero, his abhorred rival? The daughter of the Bourgomaster will then be the. prize of the 
victor! Love, perhaps, will be crowned with glory! Courage began to revive, hope to intoxicate 
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with its sweet promises! He felt conscious of superiority.—But the violin which could alone 
insure his triumph! Alas, it was broken into a thousand pieces ! 

The Unknown guessed what passed through Frederick’s thoughts.—An infernal smile played 
across his lips; he approached the artist, whose face betrayed a violent inward emotion, 
“ Maina will become the wife of the protegé of the Stadtholder, and that protegé will be Castero, 
if you do not again contend with him for victory,” murmured the stranger in Frederick’s ears, 
“* Alas! fate overwhelms me—I am without the means of contention,” replied he, witha 
faltering voice, 

“Ts glory dear to your soul ?” enquired the stranger. 

“ More than life itself !—than life !—-than ’* and Frederick paused. 

“Go on ;—why do you pause ?” 

“* More than life eternal!” cried the artist in a wild and maddened tone. 

A convulsive trembling agitated the tall frame of the stranger as these words were uttered, 
‘Glory! the passion of noble souls, of privileged natures, of sublime organisation !’’ cried he, 
while gazing on the artist with an eager look. ‘‘ Return to your home; you will there find 
your violin !” 

violin! ” exclaimed Frederick. 

“Yes; your violin, the wreck of which covered the floor before you left your home.” 

‘** And who are you then, who have thus divined my inmost thoughts and what passed in my 
heart? Your aspect freezes me, you who promise me a miracle that God only can accomplish!” 

‘Thy master!” murmured the man with the mantle and strange voice. ‘‘ Do you not recol- 
lect the words you have uttered? Glory is dearer to me than life, than love, than eternal 
welfare—have you not said so? That suffices; we must understand each other—adieu! 
Your much loved instrument is again whole—more harmonious even than before. You will 
find it upon the table of your chamber. Castero, your rival, will come away humbled at this 
second trial—and Maina will fall to thy lot—for you will be then the protegé of a personage 
more powerful than the Stadtholder! Adieu; we shall meet again!” 

In pronouncing these words, the unknown advanced towards the lake ; the waters bristled 
up, and raised themselves into monstrous waves,—then opened with a loud voice, showing the 
fearful abysses at the bottom. At the same moment thunder rolled in the air, the moon was 
covered by a cloud like a funeral pall, and the brewez’s son, suffocated by a strong sulphuric 
odour, fell senseless upon the ground ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


When he recovered, Frederick found himself in his chamber, seated upon the same sofa of 
Utrecht velvet which two hours previously he had watered with his tears —upon the table before 
him, lay the violin which his hand had crushed and shattered against the angle of the mantel- 
shelf. At sight of this object of his tenderest affections, the rival of Castero, full of the thoughts 
that agitated him—rushed towards the table, uttering a loud cry of delight. He took the instru- 
ment, devoured it with his eyes, and examined it with avidity. It appeared perfect in his hands! 
The cherry wood was, in fact, entire; it did not retain the least trace of the marks of its master’s 
unjust fury. No rents—no joinings—no openings but the two S’s, which gave double passage 
for the sound. But was he not the dupe ofa palpable trick, of a skilful substitution? True, 
this was his violin, as far as the exterior went; it was the exact form; its strong but elegant 
proportions—and its crutch, beautifully warped—were the same. His eyes did not deceive him? 
The artist, whose heart beat violently within him, took up the instrument, and placed it against 
his shoulder. His trembling hand seized the bow, but he hesitated ; a cold perspiration stood 
upon his face—his legs could hardly sustain him. Unquestionable proof! Cruel uncertainty! 
He determined to satisfy, however, his doubts. Katwyngen turned his head, and let fall the bow 
upon the strings. Oh, happiness ! he recognized at once the harmonious tones of his instrument; 
it had retained its bell-like yet velvet tones !—its clearness—its sonorous notes. It was itself! 
—* itself,” cried the enraptured artist. 

Intoxicated with delight, he pressed to his heart the venerated and cherished object; he lavished 
upon it the tenderest names, the most affectionate terms. This violin was not a brother only, 
not a friend only ; it was both at once, and more, a consolation in misfortune, the confidant of 
ambitious thoughts, which passed across the brain—the faithful echo, the intelligent translator 
of the burning harmonies, of the ineffable melodies, that sung in his soul. He had recovered it, 
after a separation which he thought must be eternal,—after believing it was lost to him for ever! 


But the future yet belonged to Frederick, he felt awakened within him that strong faith, noble 
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courage, and that generous confidence, which, like so many pledges, assured him of victory. 
And Castero should cruelly expiate his ephemeral triumph ! 

When his transports had somewhat abated, Frederick began to reflect upon the events of the 
past hours; this gave a fresh direction to his thoughts. The defeat that he had sustained was 
recalled to his memory, and also the brutal manner in which he had repaid the services of his 
harmonious confidant—his attempt at suicide—his rencontre with the stranger—and that person’s 
strange disappearance in the gulphs of the lake. But all these events, with the exception of the 
first, which he could not question or doubt: had they really taken place? The artist could 
hardly believe it. Was he not perhaps the sport of a lying dream? This violin? he held that in 
his hands, then he had not broken it? Then his despair was not so violent as to awaken the 


project of putting a termination to his existence? and finally his imagination wandered to his 
recent conversation with the mysterious personage. 

“ That is it!” cried he, happy at length in finding a reasonable solution ; and he stepped out 
with long strides across his apartment, ‘‘ I have had a frightful dream; I have been dreaming 
with my eyes open ; that is the fact !” 

Two gentle knocks at the door made him start, but the applicant for admission proved to be 
only a boy from the brewery, who brought him a letter from the Bourgomaster. 

“ Toran, did you see me go out about two hours ago?” enquired Frederick. 

“No, Mynheer,” replied the servant. 

“You did not see me come in?” ‘‘ No, Mynheer.” 

“ Good,” said Frederick, making Toran a sign of dismissal. 

“Tt is very clear to me that I have been dreaming,” added he. speaking to himself. Opening 
the letter from Van de Pyl, he read it over with avidity. The first magistrate of Haarlem 
notified to Frederick Katwyngen that he had a communication to make, and that he wished 
him to wait upon him without delay. The musician once again put the instrument to his lips, 
again pressed it to his heart, before, with infinite precaution, he deposited it in its carefully 
lined case. A mother could not more tenderly have placed her slumbering babe upon its downy 
couch! After having carefully shut up the violin, Katwyngen proceeded to accept the invitation 
of the Bourgomaster. Mynheer Van de Pyl was buried in a deep warmly lined arm chair. 
His two elbows rested upon the arms, and sustained with much complacency, one of the largest, 
broadest, most rubicund and cheerful faces that ever adorned the shoulders of a Dutch magistrate. 
Mynheer Van de Pyl carried in his whole person, in his radiant looks, his triumphant expres- 
sion, and in his very silence even, that pride of appearance that every public functionary must 
feel who is assured of the august patronage of his sovereign. It might be seen in the jerkings 
of his feet on the antique fender, and the tappings of his fat fingers on his bald head, white as 
ivory, that the Bourgomaster was in a delicious state of agitation. At his right, seated on a 
low, carved footstool, was a charming treature, who was said to be, and not without cause, the 
prettiest of all the pretty girls of Haarlem. There was something so soft and harmonious, so 
gentle and simple, in her contour, that she at once recalled thoughts of Ossian’s virgins. There 
was poetry in the lash that overshadowed her bright blue eye—in her graceful attitude—and 
in the exquisitely turned neck, slightly bent, as well as in her silky hair. Alas! there was 
poetry in the contrast which presented itself to view in the mournful expression of her face, and 
the extraordinary glow on that of the Bourgomaster. While the ambitious thoughts of Mynhcer 
Van de Py] travelled in the regions inhabited by the Stadtholder, those of the fair Hollandaise 
dwelt upon herself. Her eyes were red and swollen; one might have guessed that she had 
shed abundant tears, and that a powerful secret preyed upon her spirits. This was Maina, the 
financée of Frederick! At the left of the Bourgomaster, leaning carelessly at the back of the 
magistrate’s arm chair, stood a young man, upon whose face precocious wrinkles marked his 
striking countenance. The air of this man was hard and severe, his look proud and haughty, 
his speech rough and coarse. In analysing attentively the lines that crossed his ample forehead, 
Jone acquired a knowledge that he possessed wilfulness, an imperious and jealous chararacter, 
and also an indomitable pride, which must render him dangerous to his rivals—if he had any.— 
This man was Laurentius Castero. 

On entering the saloon of the Bourgomaster, Frederick Katwyngen suddenly started— 
His eye encountered that of Castero, and in that interchange of looks the two rivals compre- 
hended the hateful sentiments which bailed in their inmost souls. From Laurentius the eyes 
of Frederick wandered to Maina. The forlorn attitude of the young maiden gave him an insight 
into what had previously taken place at the Bourgomaster’s, if the triumphant position of his 


tival had not given him yet something else to fear. The conqueror impudently bullied the 
vanquished, 
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“‘Mynheer Katwyngen,” said the Bourgomaster, pronouncing slowly the words as they fell 
from his lips, ‘‘ you are fully acquainted, no doubt, with the high favour accorded by the Stadt. 
holder to our city ?” . 

“‘ My dream is realized,” mentally remarked the Batavian Orpheus ;-—and he made a sign of 
affirmation. 

“ You, of course, are not ignorant either,” continued Mynheer Van De Pyl in the same grave 
and solemn tone, “of the intent manifested by our august guest in that which personally 
concerns you ?” . 

Frederick again inclined his head. ; a 
“Thanks to my humble entreaties,” said the Bourgomaster, raising his head with dignity and 
in a more sonorous, haughty, and firm voice, ‘our gracious sovereign wishes to honour with 
his presence, four and twenty hours longer, his beautiful and faithful city of Haarlem. But what 
ought to win for you a title of eternal glory, is this :—to-morrow, in returning from visiting the 
works which are now in progress by his orders upon the Scravenague road, he wishes to hear 


you a second time. I hope that you will redouble your efforts, that you will employ all your 
abilitics in charming your illustrious auditor. Ifit be necessary to stimulate your ardour, if it 
be necessary to incite your talents to excel, mark well what I now tell you:—the hand of 
Maina is preserved to him who proves the conqueror in this second trial !” 

‘** But my dear father,” interposed the maiden timidly. 

‘“‘ This is determined in my mind,” continued the Bourgomaster, interrupting Maina abruptly, 
and casting on her a severe look. ‘‘ You are the prize I reserve for the protegé of the Stad- 
tholder. You have heard me,” said he, addressing the two rivals. 

Castero and Frederick did hear, and they well knew that when a Dutchman had made up his 
mind there was no hope of changing his determination. 

“ And I will not fail to be at the place of meeting,” said Castero haughtily, throwing back his 
head ; ‘if to-morrow does not prove as glorious for me as to-day, I swear I will break my violin, 
and never touch a bow again while I live,” added he, with an animated voice. 

‘* As for me,” said Frederick, ‘if I do not repair in a brilliant manner the check that I have 
experienced to-day, I swear to renounce the title that has been awarded to me by, my friends, 
and depart hence to hide my shame in a far off land. The Batavian Orpheus ought to be with- 
out a rival in his own country.” 

‘“‘ To-morrow, then, be it,” said the Bourgomaster. 

‘* To-morrow be it,” repeated the two artists, looking at each other with bold looks of defiance. | 
‘* To-morrow !” murmured Maina, hiding her face between her hands. | 


CHAPTER V. 

We must not attempt to analyse the strange sensations which filled the breast of F rederick,| 
as he departed from the Bourgomaster’s. We will not speak either of the ambitious thoughts 
that he indulged in, during the whole night, his hopes of triumph, and the ficree delight he felt 
in imagining to himself Castero compelled to acknowledge the superiority of his rival. The 
character of our hero, which we have sketched at some length, the profound grief which he ex- 
perienced in punishing the defeat of his magnificent instrument, and his attempt at suicide,| 
sufficiently set in reliet his jealous and passionate temper. Our readers will guess, notwith-| 
standing our reserve upon the subject, what must have passed in the heart of Frederick. We} 
may merely remark, that the recollection of his conversation with the mysterious personage upon} 
the borders of the lake, was completely effaced from his recollection. His conviction was com-| 
plete on this point. The presence of his instrument, its perfect preservation, left no doubt as to 
the extraordinary travels taken by his romantic imagination. The lake, the breaking of the 
violin, the stranger, all appeared to him like a dream; but we may make this avowal, that if 
Satan, in person, had offered him his friendship, and promised him a triumph for the price of his 
soul, the musician would not have hesitated an instant, so intense was his hatred of Castero. 

The next day arose in splendour and beauty. At the hournamed by Mynheer Van de Py, 
Frederick took up his violin, and prepared to go out. But at the moment he was passing through 
the portal of his chamber, the man in the mantle, whom he had scen the preceding evening, 
advanced towards him. 

‘* You did not wait for me,” said the Unknown, following Frederick until he reached the ex- 
tremity of his apartment. ‘TI told you we should soon meet again,” added he, placing his face 
near that of the son of the brewer. 

“Then it was not a dream!” murmured the artist, who began to lose all his confidence. 

“Certainly not,” replied his guest, casting upon Frederick a bantering look. ‘ Did I nol 
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promise you truly yesterday upon the borders of the lake, that you would find your violin 
unbroken, and that I would give you the means of vanquishing your rival ?—but I did not 
engage to do it gratuitously : I have no generosity in my nature ; and when I render a service 
I never do it disinterestedly.” 

“Who are you then? and what do you expect from me?” enquired the Orpheus, with a 
stifled voice. 

“Who I am?” replied the man with the cloak, whose muscles were drawn up with a frightful 
contraction. ‘Who I am, I told you last night when you asked me. I am thy master. What 
do I want ?”’ continued he ;—‘‘I come to fetch you. But why do you tremble thus? Last 
night you were bold and full of courage; ‘If,’ said you, ‘Satan appeared before me, and 
promised me victory for the prize of my eternal soul, I would not hesitate to give it to him.’ 
Do you not recollect ?” 

‘Satan! you are Satan!” murmured Frederick, covering his eyes. 

‘Did you not guess that on the borders of the lake when you assured me that you would 
barter eternal life for a certain number of years of a glorious existence? Yes, I am the dark 
spirit, you know; thy Master, and that of most men. But the hour approaches ; the Stad- 
tholder and the Bourgomaster are together. Do you accept the bargain that I proposed to you ?” 

After a moment of hesitation, during which time the features of Frederick expressed the 
frightful disorder of his thoughts, the artist, all of a sudden, made up his mind. His words 
stuck in his throat, but he made a movement to place his hand to his face, and commence the 
sign of the cross, which should drive away the tempter. The Fiend understood the intention, 
and seized his arms. 

Reflect before you drive me hence,” said the Fiend, awakening in the soul of the musician 
all the flames of pride, the intoxication of glory, the seductions of self-love, and all the bitterness 
of hate and jealousy. ‘ Look in that box in which you placed your instrument, you will then 
I think pronounce in favour of applying to me as a last resource.” 

Obeying the triumphant voice of the Tempter, Frederick opened the case wherein he kept his 
violin, but he uttered a piercing cry on finding the instrument in the same state of mutilation to 
which he had the evening before reduced it. The crutch was separated from the sonorous body, 


the back and breast broken into a thousand pieces, the ebony stops, and the pegs, ornamented 
with mother of pearl, were, with the sides, divided into innumerable fragments. 

“ Frederick ! Frederick!” cried a voice from the brewery. It was that of Mynheer Katwyngen. 

“Frederick! Frederick!’ echoed a hundred voices under the windows. ‘* Come !—the 
Stadtholder is impatient. Castero declares that you are afraid to compete with him.” These 
were the voices of his friends. 

“Well 2?” said Satan. 

“T accept the bargain—I deliver to you my soul,” replied the artist. 

“Thy soul!” replied the Tempter, making a gesture of disdain. ‘* And have I hindered you 
from casting yourself in the lake of Haarlem, if I had been desirous of possessing it? Are not 


| those who destroy themselves irrecoverably lost? Thy soul!” repeated the spirit of darkness 


ra ‘but I covet nothing for to-day at least, because it must belong to me when you cease 
to live.” 

“My soul belong to thee! am I then lost beforehand ?” asked Frederick. 

“You are,” replied the fiend laughing, ‘‘ because you are vain, jealous, proud, full of revenge, 
and hate. Artists have within them generally the germs of all the capital sins, and one only 
deserves perdition. You see I lose nothing in waiting. No, it is not your soul, but that of 
your first-born child, that you must dispose of to me by an infernal agreement.” 

“What do you require of me to do?” 

“Here is the deed,” continued the Fiend, drawing from beneath his cloak a paper covered 
with symbolic figures and unknown characters; ‘‘in signing this, you engage to resign it to me 
when Maina brings a child into the world, and before the baptismal water has bathed its fore- 
head ;—at the moment of birth you shall suspend at the door of your dwelling-house a piece 
of the lace which Maina shall have worn at the ball on the day of your marriage. One of my 
statellites will hold himself ready and lie in wait; he will come and announce to me that you 
have made the signal agreed upon; the rest leave tome. You will find this treaty in the body 
of your violin.” 

“Frederick ! Frederick! hasten down,” exclaimed the voice of Mynheer Katwyngen. 

“Frederick! Frederick ! Castero triumphs in thy absence,” called the friends of the young man. 

“T accept it!” cried the artiste. 

Before he put his signature to the foot of the paper which the Fiend had laid before him, his 
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companion repeated certain cabalistic words with an infernal conjuration. At his fearful voice, 
the wreck of the instrument, like the bones in the miraculous vision of the prophet, approached 
one to the other; back and breast piece re-united solidly by the splint; the crutch joined itself 
to the body; the pegs and strings re-occupied their former places ; the bridge its upright position ; 
and the sou! of the instrument re-entered its sonorous prison, while that of the future infant of 
Maina was sacreligeously sold to the enemy of the human race. 

“And, now, fly where glory waits thee!” cried the Fiend with a triumphant voice, sinking 
beneath the floor, which suddenly opened under his feet ! 


CHAPTER VI. 

What shall we say? All fell out according to Frederick’s wishes. The triumph of the artist 
was complete+the defeat of Castero decisive. Subdued, ravished, and astonished by the sweet 
tones which the young Katwyngen drew from his instrument, the Stadtholder gave him the most 

brilliant reception. He attached him to his person, promised him a pension of fifteen thousand 
aime and loaded him with honours and marks of his regard. He did more—he gave him his 
iendship. 

Happy to introduce into his family a man whom the Stadtholder honoured with his patronage 
and most particular marks of esteem, Mynheer Van de Py! hurried forward the marriage between 
Katwyngen and Maina. On the day that Frederick conducted to the altar the girl he loved, at 
the moment the bridal cortege traversed the market place, a well-known voice whispered in the 
musician’s ear, 

** One of the lace points that your wife wears to-night at the ball !—Remember !” 

The married couple returned home, but no one impeded them farther. After the nuptial 
ceremony, the Bourgomaster presented to his son-in-law, the contract, with the signature of the 
Stadtholder attached thereto. It contained a grant from that high personage of one hundred 
thousand florins for Frederick’s benefit, thus proving to him that the favour he enjoyed at court 
was, if any thing, augmenting. The Bourgomaster was elated with the honour bestowed upon 
his son and daughter, and by a clause in the same contract left, in case of death, the whole of 
his fortune to Maina. 

Behold now the Orpheus feted, extolled, complimented by all his fellow citizens ; behold him 
overwhelmed almost with the weight of his good fortune. The possessor of a charming wife— 
admitted into intimacy with the Stadtholder, he could only hope some time to enjoy this sweet 
existence. 

Laurentius Castero kept his oath. The violin that had deceived his proudest expectations 
was reduced to a powder; he resigned all claim to the musical laurels; he acknowledged the 
superiority of Frederick, and gave himself up exclusively to a serious work, which produced a 
magnificent discovery—that of typography. 

The Batavian Orpheus was no longer annoyed by the pretensions of his proud rival ; he 
reigned alone upon the plains of his industrious country; his name was pronounced with 
rapture by the delighted people ; he was intoxicated with all the seductions of glory—that glory 
to which he had sacrificed somuch. In the splendour of his new existence, he forgot that there 
was a compact between him and Beelzebub. 

Maina one day announced to him that he might expect to become a parent! A parent !— 
he! Frederick!—This word, which fills young couples with profound delight—this word, in 
which is included so many gentle joys, so many glowing hopes, so much happiness for the 
present, so much pride for the future—this word froze with fright the heart of the artiste, and 
checked the blood flowing in his veins! Frederick is about to become a father !—he who had 
in prospective, basely, coldly, sold the soul of his child yet to be born, that soul that had not 
been purified from the stain of original sin! Oh, infamy to the proud man who could thus 
yield to the voice of the tempter !—to him who, fora vain glory, had closed to his own flesh and 
blood the gates of the kingdom of heaven. Unhappy man! 

A thought struck him—would the Fiend consent to an exchange? No! that would be 
impossible-—The fallen arch-angel’s compact is formally laid down—his child must be lost! 
eternally lost! From that day all tranquillity left him—no more happiness for the protogé of 
the Stadtholder ; sleep fled his eyes: likea criminal whom remorse pursues without ceasing, 
Frederick deserted the conjugal bed for grief and darkness. Whilst happy dreams fanned with 
their light wings the mind of Maina, Katwyngen strolled away beside the canals, across the 
country, every where in fact where he hoped to find his tortures lessened ; but solitude impressed 
still more the mighty and heinous fault that he had committed. Sometimes, prompted by 
despair, he took his way by the borders of the Haarlem lake, where he first met the perfidious 
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Tempter. Many a time he determined to take the leap, and accomplish the project, formed on 
the evening of Castero’s triumph. But the foul Fiend had told him that the man who kills 
himself is damned irrecoverably, and the eternal perdition, which must become his lot, would 
not purchase back his first-born. 

The fatal time nevertheless approached !—in a few minutes Maina would become a mother! 
Frederick, impelled by an invisible power, selected from amongst the lace of his young wife a rich 
Mechlin which she wore round her neck on the night of the marriage ball ; this lace, which was 
to serve as an infernal signal, he held in his fingers, while he took his steps pensive and silent 
towards the door of his dwelling. Standing by the porch, he stopped; he lifted up his eyes to 
heaven, and his lips murmured, alas! long forgotten prayers. But a ray from above descended 
on his soul, as soon shall be seen. : 

Frederick uttered acry of joy—he ran towards the neighbouring church ; he plunged the deli- 
cate lace into the vase which contained the holy water, and returned to suspend it over the door 
of his dwelling! 

At the same instant Maina brought into the world her first-born—and the Fiend ran _precipi- 
tately to receive the prey so ardently coveted. But the Tempter did not expect the snare that 
had been laid for him. On placing his foot upon the first step of the stairs he found himself 
pushed back by a force far superior to his own.—The Mechlin lace, steeped in the holy water, 
had an effectual influence : as guardian of the house, it defended the entrance from the fallen 
angel. Satan renewed his attempts, but he was repulsed—his efforts were useless. There 
existed an impassable barrier between him and the innocent little creature whom he had 
designed for his victim. Compelled, by the pious stratagem of Frederick Katwyngen, to 
renounce his project, he raved all the night through about the dwelling of the young couple, like 
a roaring lion, uttering the most frightful bellowings. 

Next day—when they enveloped the infant of Maina in the precious folds of the lace, to bear 
it to the baptismal fount—it was remarked that it was torn in several places. These rents bore 
witness of the prey of the Fiend in attempting to force a passage. The enemy of the human race 
did not retire without leaving the mark of his fearful claws in the lace. 

In returning from the church, Frederick ran to his violin, and found in a corner of the case the 
compact which he had signed. With what delight did he consign the dreadful deed to the 
flames! This is a fact. The Dutchman did the Devil, and cheated him fairly ; he acknowledged 
by the abandonment of his deed that he had lost all right over the soul of the first-born, who was 
purified at the baptismal font. The father had repurchased the child sold by the musician ! 

Ever since this took place, when a young woman of Haarlem is upon the point of becoming a 
mother, the husband does not fail to hang over the doorway of his house the richest lace that he 
can find in the trousseau of his gentle companion. This standard in confronting the Devil, 
recalls to the recollection of all who pass by the house, the victory once gained over the fallen 
spirit by Frederick Katwyngen, surnamed the Batavian Orpheus. And here you will perceive, 
in passing through Haarlem, why a stranger sometimes sees suspended at certain houses picture 
frames decorated with Valenciennes, Mechlin, and English Lace. Thus you will pereeive the 
reason, when any one enquires the origin of this singular custom, why the stranger obtains the 
laconic and uniform reply, ‘‘ This is the Devil's lace !” 


A HOUSEHOLD HYMN. The martyr’s blood 


BY MRS. CAULTON, Pour’d forth like water; yet the Christian song 


Of faith triumphant floated full and strong, 
(AUTHORESS OF “THE DOMESTIC HEARTH, AND OTHER POEMS.”’) In its rich flood! 


In ev’ning dim, Our son i 
: gs arise 
heart-felt praise, Where all life's charities around us blend, 
er of hight and life, to thee we raise Where love ineets love, where mingles friend with friend 
Our household hymn! And kindred ties. 
And thus we strive 


ede To thank thee, Lord; and when our hearts endure. 
What tongue hath spoke, where erring ‘foot hath been, —_— But ill, earth’s load, oh! let thy spirit pure ? 


rough the past day. Our faith revive. 


We thank thy care; And now, from ill 
Tis thou hast shielded, thou the table spread, Keep us, we pray thee, through night's starry hours, 
Thou the weak steps of tottering childhood led,— And with the day-spring raise us with fresh pow’rs 
Thou lov'st to spare. To serve thee still. 


Our fathers pray’d Be with us when 
In the lone wilderness, mid cavern'd rock ; Still sleep is on us; through thy Son, most dear, 
On the wild moor, amid the tempest shock, Accept our offering, let thy mercy hear 

Their footsteps stray’d. 7) Our one Amen. 


Hear, Lord, we pray; 
Forgive the evil that thy eye hath seen, 
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THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN BRITAIN.* 


BY AN EDUCATIONALIST. 


It is not our purpose in this Essay to discourse of education in its general principles—that 
is, of the philosophy of education, but simply to trace its rise and progress in this country, 
where, until very lately, the question has not been regarded as one of national importance, and 
has consequently not been treated as one of national concern. 

We cannot, however, fail to acknowledge the delight which must inspire every bosom, in 
approaching this important branch of enquiry, when we find that in these comparatively later 
times there has been an increasingly operative effect produced by the promulgation of those 
principles of a philosophical, not less than of a philanthropical character, which have been 
disseminated upon this truly interesting subject. Nor is it less instructive to observe how, 
before the light of experience, the force of sound reason, and the irresistible and accumulative 
flood of knowledge, the gloom in which the question of education in this country may be said to 
have been wrapped, is being dissipated ; and how the mental tyrants, suPERSTITION, PREJUDICE, 
and ERRoR, are being driven from their strong-holds of icNoRANCE and IRRELIGION, 

But although such reflections as these are of a truly gratifying nature, it is not permitted nor 
would it be well for us wholly to forget that the time is by no means remote, when, even in this 
boasted land of religious freedom, of political liberty, and generous civilization, those who 
ventured to propose a scheme of national education as a means conducive to man’s welfare, or 
who presumed, as it was called, to argue for the abstract right of the poor equally with the rich 
to instruction, were deemed either enthusiasts, fanatics, or fools, or as sophisters whose extrava- 
gant theories could tend only to the disorganization of society, and to the production of anarchy, 
confusion, and crime;—as if men must needs be happy because inveloped in ignorance, and 
virtuous because debased in mind, and so, being levelled to its condition, rendered only fit 
associates for the brute! Could reasoning be more fallacious than this? But little canthey, who 
thus refuse to irradiate the benighted minds of their humble brethren, know of the irreparable 
injury they inflict upon this portion of society by the neglect of their higher and nobler faculties; 
or of the hazard they encounter of drawing hurt and violence upon themselves and their posterity 
by their efforts to contravene the moral regeneration and physical improvement of the hitherto 
uneducated classes of our countrymen ! 

Till within the last few years, notwithstanding the national advances that have been made in, 
the regions of art, science, and literature, the means for the general instruction of the great bulk 
of the community have been restricted to a degree scarcely credible in these times of general 
national progression and enlightenment. 

The question of education, however, in one shape or other, appears in all ages to have received 
the attention of the good and the great.—Our ancestors, whom we are often led too wantonly 
and unjustly to designate as ‘‘ barbarous,” have left behind them testimonials of their regard 
for the education of the rising generation in the colleges and schools they have founded and 
endowed ; which may well put to the blush the puny and pigmy efforts hitherto made by more 
modern educational empirics. It is nevertheless matter of deep regret that, as civilization has 
advanced in this country, the means of intellectuai enlightenment and physical improvement 
have not kept pace with it. For this, in times more remote, many valid causes may doubtless 
be assigned—among them the civil wars which have desolated the kingdom and convulsed her 
to her centre,—the persecutions of religious despotism, in the impotent attempt to enslave the 
consciences of men,—the licentious eras preceding and following the Commonwealth, which, 
scandalizing civilization, might have shamed and disgraced the ignorant and uncivilized tribes of 
Africa, or the aboriginal inhabitants of our own sea-girt isle, or the vast and trackless wilds and) 
forests of America. In addition to these causes, we might also specify the intervention of. the 
dark ages, in which a gross and gloomy superstition seemed to envelope in its sable pall the 
minds of the mass of mankind, and when only within the secluded recesses of the monastic’ 
cloister any ray of knowledge was to be found to pierce the Cimmerian darkness, and that, 


* As several statistical statements will be alluded to in the progress of this paper, it is right to remark, that this 
treatise was originally written some few months ago. This will sufficiently account for those statements not being 


brought down to quite so recent a period as they might otherwise have been. Th» general question, however, will not 
be in the least affected by that circumstance. 
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moreover, of so vague and mystical a character as to be calculated rather to pervert, confuse, and 
perplex, than to instruct and improve, the minds of the unitiated. 

It is not necessary to enter into any inquiry, here, as to the custom of ancient nations with 
respect to the education of their children. Indeed, such an investigation would not only be, to 
a certain extent, superfluous, but in some cases almost impossible ; inasmuch as, with the ex- 
ception of Greece and Rome, of the practice of some countries we have no record whatever, and 
of others the accounts rest only upon uncertain and therefore unavailable authority. Inde- 
pendently of which,—as the institutions of those kingdoms, their orders of society, and their ideas 
and state of civilization were, for the most part, entirely dissimilar to our own,—the course of 
instruction pursued by them would be but little applicable to our free constitution and enlight- 
ened condition ; and, consequently, the information that might be gleaned from them would 
prove but of small advantage to us in the consideration of the question at present before us. 
There are, nevertheless, exceptions to this rule, as in the case of the general and almost universal 
physical culture adopted by the nations of antiquity—particularly by Crete and Sparta, and with 
regard also to the Athenians and the other nations of the Ionic race, who, combining the intel- 
lectual and the physical, soared high in the regions of ‘‘genius and virtue, and perhaps raised 
human nature as near as it can be carried to perfection.”* Did it come within the scope of our 
enquiry, it would undoubtedly be a pleasing task to trace from the earliest time the course of 
education pursued in Egypt, in Persia, in Greece, in Rome, and so through a succession of ages 
down to the present moment ; to show the existing state of education both at home and abroad; 
and to contrast the state and condition of the people, the degree of civilization and happiness, of 
domestic quiet, of civil and social security, of political freedom and constitutional order, as 
exhibited by the more civilized and by the more rude—that is, by the more or less educated. 
But as we cannot well now do this, we proceed at once to review the state of society in this 
country at the time of the Anglo-Saxons, and the means then existing for the education of the 
people, and thence we shall pursue the enquiry to the present period. 

In tracing the history of education in England,—which, to a certain extent, must be the 
history of the learning of the country itself,—it is not requisite to recede in our researches 
further than to the close of the sixth century—that is, to the period at which Christianity was 
first introduced into Britain. Previously to that time, whatever warlike capacity, whatever 
talent for meeting the exigences of the nation, whether politically, constitutionally, or econoiic- 
ally considered, and whatever the spirit of enterprise and genius for invention evinced by the 
people as a community, they were entirely destitute of “all lettered cultivation ; unused to the 
social sympathies, and averse from the intellectual refinements of which they were naturally 
capable.” 

The Anglo-Saxons were divided into two orders, the ecclesiastics and the laity. The latter 
class had no pretensions to knowledge whatever, and the former but very few, while even the 
kings themselves were so illiterate as to be incapable of signing their own names. Thus, for 
instance, we are told that the king of Kent, about the year 700, says, at the end of a charter, 
“T have put the sign of the Holy Cross, pro ignorantia litterarum,”—on account of my ignorance 
of writing ; and, ‘till Gregory planted christianity in England, there were no means or causes 
of intellectual improvement to our fierce and active ancestors.’’f 

In the year 596, Pope Gregory the Great dispatched Augustine and other missionaries from 
Rome to diffuse amongst the Anglo-Saxons the truths of Christianity, and to develop the 
blessings of knowledge and the civilizing and refining influence of literary instruction. The 
people, cordially embracing the Christian religion,§ as they became sensible of its importance, 
naturally grew desirous to have imparted to them that instruction which should enable them to |. 
comprehend the doctrines they were taught to believe ; and so that thirst for knowledge was 
aroused in them, which, when once the mind has been inspired with, it ever more covets, until at 
length the intellectual appetite becomes insatiable, and ‘‘ grows with that it feeds upon.” 

To these missionaries and their successors, who thus introduced a taste altogether foreign, the 
Anglo-Saxons were primarily indebted for the learning they. acquired. The habits, the precepts, 
and the knowledge of these pious men were such as naturally to stir up in the strong, but in 
this respect fellow minds of the people, a desire for information gradually extending over a wider 


* Locke on Education, (Edit. 1836.) Prelim. Dis. by J. A. St. John. 
+ Hist. Anglo-Saxons, Bk. iii. c.6. Hist. Ang. Sax. Bk, ix. c. 6. 


§ On the feast of Pentecost, in the year 597, Ethelbert professed himself a Christian, and received the sacrament of 
ptism; and on the following Christmas 10,000 of his subjects followed the example of their sovereign.-— Lingard, vol. 


ie.2; Bede, 1, 26. 
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sphere of instruction than mere theology, considered in its restrictive sense. But it was only by 
slow degrees that such an effect could be produced. The majority of the people, that is, the 
lower classes, were at this time in a completely servile state, whilst the higher orders, from their 
pursuits and predatory habits, had as little taste or leisure for mental improvement as the lower, 
It was, consequently, only among that portion which may be termed the clerical or religious 
body that the study of letters could, in the first instance, be looked for. And as no effects can 
take place without adequate causes, as Sharon Turner has justly remarked, it was only among 
the monasteries, which, under the direction of these missionaries, were erected, that the new taste 
could be at first introduced ; nor at first even here, as all the preparatory measures would neces- 
sarily require to be taken for the maintenance of these institutions, before the salutary influence, 
which by their medium was to be exerted upon the characters and minds of the people, could be 
experienced. When, however, says the historian, “‘our Anglo-Saxons applied to literature, 
they showed the strength of their intellectual powers, and a rapidity of progress that has never 
been surpassed. Bede, Alcuin, and Erigena, may be compared with any of the Roman or 
Greek authors who appeared after the third century. But that within an hundred years after 
knowledge, for the first time, dawned upon the Anglo-Saxons, such a man as Bede should have 
arisen, writing so soundly on every branch of study that had been pursued by the Romans, and 
forming in his works a kind of cyclopcedia of almost all that was then known, is a phenomenon 
which it is easier to praise than to parallel.”’* 

The monasteries thus became the seminaries of learning, both religious and profane, for the 
Anglo-Saxon youth. The members of these establishments, particularly the superiors, were 
men, generally well informed, and in some cases, (for the time,) highly educated. They were, 
therefore, eminently fitted, and obviously pointed out, for discharging the duty of instructing 
the people in secular as well as religious knowledge. Wilfrid, (the instructor of Alfred of 
Northumbria, by Eddius distinguished as ‘‘ the most wise,”) a noble Northumbrian, a member 
of the convent of Rippon, in Yorkshire, afterwards Bishop of York, visited Rome, and travelled 
through France and Italy in the pursuit of knowledge, in each of which places he applied dili- 
gently to study.t This prelate, having subsequently been deprived of his bishopric and driven 
first into Mercia, afterwards into Wessex, and ultimately into Essex, diffused the principles of 
knowledge and the precepts of Christianity among the South Saxons, who were the last of 
the Octarchy who en.braced Christianity. 

The attainment of a knowledge of the Latin language by the Anglo-Saxons, was “ the first 
state of their intellectual progress,” arising from the fact of their minds being led to it by 
their preceptors, whose studies were conducted in this language, and from the literature of the 
age being principally confined to and comprehended in it. When St. Augustin was commis- 
sioned to spread a knowledge of the Christian religion throughout Britain, he was furnished with 
books by the Pope, some of which are now extant, ‘‘and thus began its intellectual as well as 
religious education.”§ Sigebert, king of East Anglia, afterwards furthered the object of education 
by establishing a school, conducted upon the same principles as those which he had seen during 
his exile in France. In this he was assisted by Bishop Felix, who passed over from Kent, and 
who supplied him with teachers for the purpose. This is the first mention made of a school, 
especially instituted and appointed in this country for the purpose of education. 


About the year 688, Theodore, a native of Tarsus of Greece, but a monk of Rome, was or- 


dained Archbishop of Canterbury, and proceeded to this country accordingly. He was accom- 
panied by Adrian, an abbot of a monastery near Naples. ‘‘ Nothing could be more fortunate,” 
says Turner,|| ‘for the Anglo-Saxon literature, than the settlement of those men in England. 
Both were well versed in sacred and profane literature, and thoroughly acquainted with the Greek 
and Latin languages. Their conversations and exhortations excited among the Anglo-Saxons a 
great emulation for literary studies. A crowd of pupils soon gathered round them, and, besides 
the scriptures and divinity, they taught the Greek and Latin languages, astronomy, arithmetic, 
and the art of Latin poetry ; a remarkable instance,” he observes, ‘of the natural affinity of the 
human mind for knowledge, and of the contagious sympathy with which it always spreads, when 
neither the civil nor ecclesiastical powers opposed it.” Alcuin, who flourished in the eighth 
century, describes, in a letter which he addressed to Charlemagne, his mode of tuition in phraseo- 
logy which would sound somewhat quaint to modern ears. ‘‘ To some,” says he, ‘‘ I administer 
the honey of the sacred writings ; others I try to inebriate with the wine of the ancient classics. 


* Junius Hist. Ang.-Sax. Bk. 1x. c, 6. p. 393. 
+ Bede, lib. iii. c. 25. $ Lingard, vol. i,c. 3, p. 107. Eddius 33-10. Bede iv, 13; v. 19. 
§ His. Ang.-Sax. bk. iii, ec. 6. Bede, lib. i, c. 29. | Hist. Ang. Sax, bk. ix. p. 396. 
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I begin the nourishment of some with the apples of grammatical subtilty. I strive to illuminate 
many by the arrangement of the stars, as from the painted roof of a lofty palace.” 

After the introduction of Christianity into Britain, Ireland became distinguished for its religious 
literature, and thither in the north, and to Canterbury in the south, those who were desirous of 
instruction were wont to repair. Hence, a kind of literary rivalship sprang up between the two 
islands, an account of which is given by the celebrated Aldhelm, abbot of Malmesbury, afterwards 
bishop of Sherborn, the contemporary of Alfred “ the wise.” He had studied under both teachers, 
and writing to Eadfield, after having bestowed his commendation upon the Irish scholars, he 
goes on to observe, that ‘‘ Theodore and Adrian shine like the sun and moon, at Canterbury, and 
that the former is summoned by scholars even from Ireland.’* 

Alfred “‘ the wise” had been inspired by his preceptor with such a love of knowledge, that, 
devoting himself to piety and literature, he voluntarily withdrew into Ireland that he might pur- 
sue his studies in quiet and retirement—there for fifteen years “ he enjoyed a life of philosophical 
tranquillity and progressive improvement.”+ As further proofs of the rapid advancement in 
knowledge, which had been made in England in less than a century after the mission of 
Augustine, it may be mentioned that the subject chosen by Aldhelm,—whose attention had 
been attracted by the attainments of the royal scholar,—for the entertainment of the king, were 
“on the number seven ; collections from the flowers of the bible and the tenets of philosophers ; 
on the nature of insensible things; and on the prosody and metre of Poetry.t The spirit of enquiry 
and knowledge, however, which had been awakened by Alfred, was quenched by the sanguinary 
civil contests that succeeded.§ 

But before we proceed to another era in the literature of the country, we may be allowed slightly 
to deviate from our prescribed course, to glance at two individuals memorable from the influence 
which they exercised over the public mind, and because to their “‘ writings and exertions Europe 
was principally indebted for that portion of learning which she possessed from the eighth to the 
eleventh century.”’|| We need hardly say that it is Bede and Alcuin to whom we refer. 

The former was a native of Sunderland; the latter, of York, or its immediate vicinity. Bede 
was considered by the Anglo-Saxons, and very justly so, as the pride and ornament of their 
nation; nor was Alcuin held in less deservedly high estimation. Bede, who died in 733, received 
his instruction, from an early age, in the convent of Jarrow, where, as he informs us, he spent 
sixty-two years devoting the whole of his time to the improvement of himself or of others. “It 
was always sweet to me,” he said, “to learn, to teach, and to write.” Alcuin was appointed 
master of the great school in the city of York, by archbishop Egbert. His reputation was so 
great, as to call around him students from Gaul and Germany, and eventually to commend him 
to the attention of Charlemagne, to whose court he was invited. He was appointed to preside 
over the seminary which this monarch had established, and what is said to have been the original 
ofthe University of Paris.{ Here, as in his native city, Alcuin’s lectures were anxiously 
attended by the most distinguished prelates and ministers, being numbered amongst his scholars. 
Even after his withdrawal to Tours, he was followed by many of his pupils, whom he continued 
to teach till his death. Upon the talents and erudition of many other distinguished scholars and 
teachers of this era in England, as also in Ireland, did space permit, it would be pleasing to 
descant. We may be allowed, nevertheless, to mention, as particularly worthy of remembrance, 
the names of Aldhelm, St. Boniface or Winfrith, Johannes Scotus, (or Erigena,) and Albert, 
(archbishop of York, in the eighth century,) the latter of whom visited Rome and other seats of 
learning abroad, and brought home with him a fine collection of books and relics, and various 
objects of art.* * 

From what has been urged, it will readily be perceived that the early Saxons were zealous in 
the cause of education, and in the promotion of religious and general knowledge, as necessarily 
conducting to the common welfare. But although many other instances than those that have 
been mentioned, might be cited as exhibitory of a desire on the part of the Anglo-Saxons to dis- 
seminate knowledge and to encourage learning, the arts and the sciences, during the seventh and 
eighth centuries, we find that this spirit afterwards very considerably subsided. From their 
position, which laid them perpetually open to attacks from neighbouring kingdoms, and from the 
constant invasions to which they were subject from foreign foes, as also from other circumstances, 
the attention of the people was called from literary occupations, to the arts of war, and to those 


* See Lingard, v.ic.3.p.114,Note + Turner Hist. Ang.-Sax. bk. 3c. 9 p. 391. { Malms. Pontif, p. 342. 
§ Hist. Ang.-Sax. bk.3 c.9 p. 393. Lingard, vol. i.c. 3p. 107. Pict. Hist. Eng. bk. 2 c. 5 p. 292. 
** Pict. Hist. bk. 2c. 5 p. 310. 
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exercises the best calculated to impart habits of activity, courage, and strength. Hence, we find 
that on the accession of Alfred the Great, justly denominated the patron of the arts and the 
legislator of his people, the literary reputation of the Anglo-Saxons had degenerated, and that 
learning itself had become in this country greatly neglected, and the means of its diffusion nar- 
rowed and broken up. So much so that the churches and monasteries, ‘‘the only academies of 
the age,” had been destroyed, and Wessex, formerly a principal seat of knowledge, ‘ could hardly 
boast of a single scholar able to translate a Latin book into the English tongue.”* 

We can scarcely turn to the history of any great question of physical, moral, or mental 
amelioration, without discovering the impress of the acute and comprehensive mind of the im-|_ 
mortal Alfred. With a view to again infusing into the minds of his people a sympathy with 
knowledge, and of kindling within them a spirit akin to that which had been lighted up in his 
own bosom, so as more effectually to check the growing evil of ignorance, Alfred invited to his 
court the most distinguished scholars of his own and foreign countries ; among them were the 
celebrated Grimbald, who was a great scholar, and whom he invited from France by an embassy 
of Bishops, Presbyters, Deacons, and Laymen. With the assistance of these able and willing 
co-adjutors, Alfred opened schools in different places for the instruction of his subjects. Besides 
these, and in addition to the re-establishment of the old monastic and episcopal schools in various 
parts of the kingdom, Alfred founded a seminary for the sons of the nobility, to the support o! 
which, according to Asser, he devoted a full eighth part of his revenue. This school, which was 
provided with several masters, was attended by different classes—by Aethelweard, the son of the 
king, by the sons of the nobility, and also by many of the more inferior grade of the people. 
| This is supposed to have been the origin of the University of Oxford. 

It was the desire of Alfred that the children of such freemen as might ‘ possess sufficient 
wealth,” should apply themselves, to use the words of Alfred himself, ‘‘to no other task till 
_ they first well know to read English. Let those learn Latin afterwards,” he continues, ‘ who 
| will know more and advance to a higher condition.” From Asser’s account it appears that 
| “every person of rank or substance, who either from age or capacity was unable to learn to 
‘read himself, was compelled to send to school either his son or his kinsman, or if he had neither, 
_a servant, that he might at least be read to by some one.”+ That some such steps were woefully 
needed is evidenced by the fact, that to the school founded by Alfred, before alluded to, the 
‘noblemen themselves were accustomed to resort for instruction, regretting that in their youth 

their studies should have been neglected. Thus did Alfred, outstripping his own time, and in 
_a measure anticipating ours, set the example to this country at least, if not to others, of a system 
_ of national and also of compulsory education. 

Whether the measures of instruction and consequent civilization thus proposed by Alfred 
were continued by his successors or not, the troublous times which followed—commencing with 
the revolt of Ethelerald, and continuing but with little intermission till the conquest under 
Canute—must very materially have interfered with and impeded, if they did not altogether fora 
time overthrow, the plans which that monarch had devised. 

Under Canute, however, the schools were again revived, and they continued to flourish till 
the time of the Norman Conquest. To this fact we have the testimony of Ingulphus, the his- 
torian, who wrote shortly after that event, and whose boyhood was passed during the earlier 
part of the reign of Edward the Confessor. He states that in his time, seminaries of the higher 
as well as of merely elementary learning existed in England. He having himself been born in 
London, he says, he was first sent to school at Westminster, from thence to Oxford University, 
(of which this is believed to be the earliest express mention,) where he studied the Aristotelian 
philosophy, and the rhetorical writings of Cicero.t 

From the time of the Danish Invasion under Canute, till that of the Norman Conquest under 
William, a period of half a century, this country was blessed with a state of comparative tran- 
quillity, during which period learning revived, and schools which had fallen into disrepute during 
the previous reigns were re-established. From this period the revival of letters in this country 
may be properly dated. At this time the lower classes of society, and the laity generally, were 
almost universally illiterate, and so unenlightened too were the clerical body that, shortly 
after the Conquest, the Saxon clergy were displaced, and foreigners substituted in their stead. 
Upon the introduction of learning into England at this period, we can here only remark that, 
‘the Conqueror himself patronized and loved letters ;” and that “he filled the bishoprics and 


* Lingard cap. 4. p. 178. + Pict. Hist. Eng. bk. ii. c. 5, p. 306. 
t Pict. Hist. Eng. vol. 1, bk. ii. ¢. 5. p. 306. 
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abbocies of England with the most learned of his countrymen, who had been educated at the 
University of Paris, at that time the most flourishing school in Europe.”* Whatever learning, 
however, was enjoyed was mostly confined to the clergy, and to those of the laity who embraced 
the profession of schoolmasters. This applies in an especial degree to the clergy of the Latin 
language, then “the key to all other erudition.” 

In this age the number of the schools very considerably increased—both in England and 
elsewhere—Archbishop Lanfranc, and his successor Anselin, are conspicuous for their exertions 
in the establishment of schools, which were also very generally encouraged and promoted by the 
great body of the Church. 

In the year 1179, it was ordered by the third general council of Lateran, that a bead or 
scholastic, as he was then termed, should be appointed and maintained in every Cathedral, who, 
besides keeping a school of his own, was to be invested with authority over all the other school- 
masters of the diocese, and the sole right of granting licences, without which no one should be 
entitled to teach. Anterior to this, the duty of the scholastic had been but imperfectly 
discharged by the bishop. But in course of time this custom became entirely neglected. The 
office, after it was formed into a separate institution, was in general filled by the most learned 
persons of the time. 

Independent of these schools, there were schools attached to the various religious houses, of 
which it was computed that there were no fewer than five hundred and fifty-seven between the 
Conquest and the death of king John. These schools, it seemed, were for the most part restricted 
to the candidates for the clerical profession. Others were, nevertheless, established for the 
elementary instruction of the laity in many of the principal cities, and even in many of the 
villages—one, for instance, was established in St. Alban’s, in which instruction was also given 
in law and medicine ; some of these seminaries attained to a degree of considerable eminence, 
according to Fitzstephen. Hence, were three of these superior schools established in London, 
besides others occasionally opened. 

Stow informs us that in the reign of Stephen schools were attached to the three principal 
churches in London. And at this time it is generally believed that nearly every cathedral and 
church had a school for poor scholars in connection with it. 


[To be continued. ] 


A RAMBLE ON THE BANKS OF THE WYE. 


| On a raw but clear morning, which had been preceded by a day and night of incessant rain, 
| near the close of last autumn, we found ourselves safely deposited on the quarter deck of one of 
| the numerous steamers that ply the romantic Avon, bound for Chepstow. 

The damp state of the deck impelled all on board, in the absence of better employment, to 
follow the example of the master, who promenaded fore and aft as diligently as honest Pat, when 
he tried by walking all the way across the channel to escape payment of his passage money, 
and it was amusing to observe how soon each of the passengers paired off with one of their 
neighbours, as their respective physiognomies or sympathies inclined them. 

To these social and moving tendencies there was, however, one solitary exception, in the per- 
son of a dapper precise little bachelor, buttoned up in a blue camlet mackintosh, stationed 
exactly to the leeward of the engine chimney, who, as he is to be one of our companions for 
the day, we beg at once to introduce to the reader, not merely on his own account, but because he 
furnishes an admirable type of the entire genus of the confirmed units of society. 

Their distinguishing characteristic is unquestionably a highly concentrated selfishness, de- 
veloped in their intense, ceaseless, measureless admiration of their own dear persons, opinions and 
performances, and in their never-ceasing, sleepless, harassing anxiety, lest any living thing should 

gain an advantage from them without yielding a proportionate tribute to their personal enjoy- 
ments. Hence their horror of matrimony, children, poor relatives, and their sensitive shrinking 
back from the ordinary amenities and courtesies of life, lest they should diminish their own 
unshared comforts. Exceptions sufficient to prove the rule we readily grant, who are an honour 
to their kind, and the benefactors of their race, but our friend in the blue macintosh displayed no 
such singularity, and scrupulously stood by the principles of his order. 

We first met with him on the previous afternoon, when we found him alone, snugly ensconced 
on the warmest side of the dining room of the Ship Hotel, Clifton, waiting the arrival of dinner, 


+t Watson's Dissertation on the Introduction of Learning into England, prefixed to the History of English Poetry. 
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which was served whilst we interchanged our condolences on the comfortless rain, then pourin 

down in torrents outside. Hereupon an invitation was given to join in the repast, and a; 
promptly accepted ; but instead of helping his invitee, he coolly assisted himself to the half of 
his boiled chicken, and then handed over the remainder, and begged we would take the parts we | 
liked best. On agreeing to take sherry, and requesting him to order it, he deliberately directed | 
the waiter to be sure to bring it in two pint bottles—in order, as he considerately explained, that] 
both he and ourselves might feel quite at liberty, and throughout the meal the same delicate 
regard to his own special individuality prevailed. | 

To escape these and similar overpowering civilities, we gladly encountered the storm without, | | 
and soon found shelter in the adjoining chapel and school, erected by the munificence of the late. 
Samuel Hippy, Esq., who, by way of atonement to society for the wrong inflicted by his 
celibacy, nobly devoted a large fortune to the highest charity of man to man, ‘that of Providing | 
the means of gratuitous instruction to the aged and the young, of his own and of succeeding 
times. An interesting exhibition of paintings and other triumphs of genius and mechanical 
skill, then open, occupied the remainder of the evening, and we had only time, on our return to 
the inn, to bid our dinner friend good bye, as we proposed starting at an early hour next morni 
for our day’s tour on the Wye. Judge then of our surprise on sitting down to breakfast, when’ 
all the house besides, except the waiter and boy, were quietly slumbering, to see this singular 
specimen of humanity walk into the room in his mackintosh, his umbrella, neatly enclosed i in, 
shining oilskin, under his arm, to the handle of which was suspended a neat carpet bag, of the 
most approved dimensions, 

With the utmost suavity, he intimated his intention of taking the route we had laid down for 
ourselves, and hoped his company would not be disagreeable ; he would, therefore, at once pro-. 
ceed to the steamer at the Rowenham wharf, and there we found him secure of the best place on) 
deck, which he most scrupulously retained, ‘notwithstanding the longing looks of some of the 
ladies around him, until the genial beams of the day rendered it no longer desirable. 

It would be tedious to detail the petty struggles produced by the love of cash and the savoury 
odours of the cabin breakfast in our fasting friend, who succeeded in effecting a satisfactory com. 
promise between breakfast and lunch, at the Beaufort hotel, Chepstow, first carefully ascertaining 
the comparative charges for the two meals. 

Passing the beauties of the Wye at its junction with the magnificent estuary of the Sevem, 
and the singular character of the riven rocks, through which it appears to have forced its way, 
we bespeak your company, gentle reader, with as little ceremony as ours was seized that morning, 
and premising that we are favoured with aclear bright October day, we sally forth to gaze! 
upon the ruined towers of Chepstow’s ancient keep; and wending our way through a pleasant 
vale, are conducted to the foot of the lofty embattled walls, along which the sentinel of old trod 
his accustomed beat, and wiled away his listless hours in watching the merry gambols of the 
forest deer, 

A turn of the road brings us up to the principal gateway, on the eastern side, the ancient. 
gates of which still remain, and consist of planks covered with iron plates, laid upon a strong, 
lattice, and fastened by iron bolts. The gate on the right contains the original wicket, through| 
which we entered the first court, in the centre of which a large chesnut tree now spreads its. 
umbrageous shade, and around it stand the domestic offices. 

At the south-eastern angle stands the keep, or dungeon as it was termed, where Heuy 
Marten, of republican notoriety, spent the last twenty years of his life, as the penalty for the| 
share he took in the execution of the unfortunate Charles I. At the western side, a gate give 
access to the second court, now a pleasant garden ; and at the opposite side, another gate opens, 
to the third court, and to the most lofty and interesting portion of the structure, now styled the. 
Chapel, but more probably the banqueting hall, a conjecture which is greatly strengthened by, 
the architectural character of the beautiful oriel window still remaining—from hence access is 
gained to the battlements and towers, each commanding some new aspect of the richly -varied | 
scenery for which Chepstow is preeminently distinguished. | 

A sally port opens into the fourth and last court, which is smaller than the others, butis 
adorned with the fine old tower, represented in our engraving, through which was the western 
entrance to the castle, from the Tintern road. The precipitous cliffs of the Wye formed a defence| 
perfectly impervious to ancient missiles, and on the land side an immense moat protected the) 
walls from assault. The styles of successive eras are manifest in different parts of the vener| 
able pile, some portion of the walls containing the excellent Roman bricks; others exhibit the| 
peculiarities of the Saxons and Normans; and to the latter, the erection of the greater part of the) 
castle may be safely attributed, as it formed the residence of William Fitzosborn, earl of Here- 
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ford, who died in 1070; it was, however, rebuilt in the thirteenth century, and has sub- 
sequently passed, through the noble family of the Herberts, earls of Pembroke, to those of the 
dukes of Beaufort, who now hold it. The most remarkable feature in its history, is the gallant 
defence made by its slender garrison, against the veteran Cromwell, who tarnished the honour 
of his ultimate success by the sacrifice of his valiant defenders, 

Quitting this decaying memorial of barbarism, insecurity, and war, we hasten on past the 
extensive domain of Peircefield to the far famed heights of the Wynd Cliff, at the foot of which, 
close to the road side, stands a moss-covered hermitage, beneath whose cool shade content and 
peace might dwell for ages, did not vagrant travellers ever and anon disturb this solitude—since 
through its porch is found a safe though steep ascent to the views of surpassing beauty spread 
before the eye at every step of our upward progress. At length the summit is gained, and we 
stand eight hundred feet above the river, and a series of the most magnificent landscapes burst 
upon the eye at every gradation, or on whatever side you turn, embracing a considerable 
, part of the counties of Monmouth, Gloucester, Hereford, Brecon, Glamorgan, Worcester, Somer- 
setshire, Wiltshire, and Devonshire, the river and estuary of the Severn expanding into the 
ocean ; the Serpentine windings of the Wye; the huge walls of perpendicular rocks, peculiar to 
its banks, and the crowning woods, varied with all the tints of Autumn, and the rich deep green 
of the ivy and Scotch firs—whilst the distant outline is agreeably diversified by the ruins of 
Chepstow castle, and by the ever moving panorama of the shipping in the Severn. 

In a future Number it will be our pleasing task to conduct the reader through some of the 
favoured haunts on which we gazed from this eminence. 


CRITICAL NOTICE. 


Eglinton Park Meeting, and other Poems. By John Ramsay, Kilmarnock, Ayrshire. Edin- 
burgh : Sterling, Kennedy, and Co. 

This unpretending little volume, emanating from a person moving in humble life, but endowed 
with a gifted mind, presents an agreeable melange of verse, sentimental, romantic, and epigram- 
matic. The leading poem of the volume, which gives its title to the work, is a lively portraiture 
of the moving incidents of the races, annually held at that arena of revived chivalry, Eglinton 
Park—it is full of bustle and animation and genuine character, and exhibits a happy power of 
blending humour with satire in description. ‘The poem flows on harmoniously, and possesses 
a continuous interest, which carries the reader pleasantly to its close. The minor poems are 
distinguished by much grace and beauty, and give evidence of the author’s intimate acquaintance 
| with the romantic and stirring events of which Scotland has so frequently been the scene. The 
following poem, entitled ‘* The Tombs of the Douglases,” is a touching tribute to the memory 
of the heroes of that noble house, and offers a fair specimen of the author’s powers! 

Shades of the mighty, the illustrious dead ! 


Who can approach your venerable dust 
And sigh suppress, nor tear of tribute shed, 
| Beholding all that human glory must 
| Become;—the generous, tlie brave, the trust 
Of prince and patriot in danger’s hour, 
Resigned their arms have to inglorious rust,— 
Death conquered those ne’er bowed to human power, 
| And bound them captives mute within his noisoine tower. 


| The iron frames, the lion hearts of old, 
hose names, whose swords were in themselves an host, 
| Here meekly mingle with their native mould, 
| Frail as the arm of infant that ne’er crossed 
| ‘The bourn of life, yet glorious as on coast 
Of eastern land is seen the dying day, 
Even were they when they feli; yea, once as lost 
His followers seemed, and dead the Douglas lay, 
Yet bore his name the palm of victory away. 


Here rests the dust revered of “ good Sir James:” 
Stranger, if in thy heart lurks aught that’s base, 

One thought that with the craven kindred claims, 
Withdraw from this thy sacrilegious gaze; 


which his endowments entitle him to hope for. 


Know, he was one tbat walked in Wisdom’s ways, 
And culled the fruits that art and caution yield; 
Serene in peace as Cynthia's suminer rays, 
War's hottest thunderbolt in battle-field, 
In dark, in dangerous days poor Caledonia’s shield. 
And Beauty, haughty, high-born Beauty, here 
Disclaims the boasted triumphs of her eyes; 
Lo! in that tomb where carvings queint anpear, 
Perhaps the theme of ancient minsitre! lies— 
The pride of courts, who gave the envied prize 
To Valour’s hand, and led the radiant dance 
With steps of harmony, in all the dies 
That form the rainbow’s dazzling expanse, 
Her frown more dreaded far than sternest foeman’s lance 


But all have vanished,—O! mysterious state, 
To which all subject are beneath the sun; 
Time will not of his sweeping course abate, 
And all must perish that he looks upon,— [won 
Crowns, thrones, towers, temples, all that have been 
By arts, or arms, by science pam 9 by skill, 
In vain may seek their destiny to shun— 
Mountains shall fail, and earth at last stand still, 
The sun, moon, stars, even cease their courses to fulfil. 


We learn, from the memoir, that Mr. Ramsay has been employed, during the greater part of his 
life, in an humble but honourable calling: in him we have another instance of the accession 
tothe ranks of genius from those to whom Nature has been more bountiful than fortune. 
We hail such indications of the growth of mind, and sincerely wish Mr. Ramsay that success 
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THE GUELPHS AND GHIBELLINES. 


BY MRS. H. C. CADDICK. 


Of all the feuds that have, from time to time, disturbed the peace of society, carrying 
hatred, discord, and death into the sanctuaries of religion, and the scarcely less holy privacy of 
domestic life, there is none that can bear any comparison with that between the Guelphs and 
the Ghibellines. Not only its intensity but its duration and universality have made it memora- 
ble ; and, when we consider through how many successive generations it existed, we can scarcely 
forbear to sigh at the painful conviction thereby forced upon us, that the evil passions of men 
are not buried with them, but too often become as hereditary as their estates. It was this feud 
that made the fair and fertile plains of Italy so long the battle field of Europe; while that 
which should have tended to her pacification, only increased the evil, for the situation of the 
Papal territory, in the very heart of the land, served to multiply the cause of strife, and brought 
fire and sword as certainly and as ruthlessly to Christian Rome, as ever the ambition of her 
foes had done to the ancient city of the seven hills. 

To know the origin of the Guelphic feud, it is necessary to go back to as early a period of 
modern European history as the tenth century, when the vigour, the talents, and the enterprise 
of the German Emperors led them across the Alps, and made them the masters of the Italian 
cities and states. Then it was that they gave laws to the people they had conquered, and sent 
German bishops to fill the holy and august office of Christian Pontiff, receiving from him in 
return the crowns that were the symbols of sovereignty over Germany, Italy, and Lombardy, 
Thus, in 951, Otto, or Otho the First, of Germany, having previously been crowned King of 
Lombardy, received the crown of Italy, at Pavia, from the hands of the Archbishop of Milan, 
and afterwards that of Germany, at Rome, from the Pope, John XII.; yet these monarchs 
retained in their own hands the power not only to nominate but to depose the pope. The means 
by which they obtained these extensive territories and this immense power soon became a source 
of trouble to them, since they were obliged to share their successes with the warlike barons 
whose prowess so essentially promoted their aggrandizements. As a counterpoise, therefore, to 
the growing importance of their feudal retainers, they encouraged the power and influence of 
the ecclesiastics. Hence, in a great measure, originated the importance of the Popes, who, 
finding all the advantages of their position, assumed to be the “‘ Vicars of Jesus,” turned round 
upon their old friends the Emperors, and, under the assumed sanction of authority from Heaven, 
opposed, tried, condemned, and excommunicated their former masters. Germany, as well as 
Italy, consisted of many states and independent cities ; some were dukedoms and marquisates; 
others were held by landgraves, markgraves, and palatines; and each of these, as interest or 
inclination might predominate, sided with the Emperor or the Pope; while military adventurers 
from other countries sometimes took such an active and distinguished part in the contest, as to 
raise thenselves, not only to independent, but even to royal stations. One among these, Alberto 
Azzo, a German adventurer, with nothing but his strong arm and his good sword, did such 
service to the emperor, Henry III., that he gave him in marriage Cunegunda of Bavaria, 
sister to Guelph III.; and their son, on the death of his uncle, became sovereign of Bavaria, 
and founder of that house, from a branch of which, our present royal family descend. 

The Italian states, though frequently insubordinate to German authority, may be said to 
have received no decided support from the Pope before the time of Gregory VII.; but that 
clever and fearless pontiff boldly declared to Henry IV. that the Pope was lord paramount of 
his vassal, the Emperor, and that no ecclesiastical office could be granted by a temporal sover- 
eign. He therefore claimed from the Emperor the right of nomination to ecclesiastical benefices, 
which the astonished Henry refused to grant ; thereupon the pope placed him under the ban of 
the church, released his subjects, civil and military, from all allegiance to him ; encouraged his 
children to arm themselves against him; and even, under the outraged names of piety and 
religious zeal, taught his wife and mother to forget the ties of nature and the claims of duty 
and love, The unhappy monarch was taken captive by one of his rebellious sons, but he 
escaped and raised an army, with which he hoped to chastise his ungrateful child; but death 
interposed—he died, and remained, in his stone coffin, unburied, for five years, as one who) 
had perished while under the curse of the church, Thus may be said to have commenced the’ 
war of Guelph and Ghibelline, the former maintaining the supreme power of the Pope, the 
latter that of the Emperor, 
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His successor,“Henry V., who went to Rome to be crowned by the Pope after he had been 
some years nominal Emperor, was by no means popular with the Roman people, for they fell 
upon him on his way to his coronation, pulled him from his horse, and would have torn him in 
pieces, had not Otho, Count of Milan, relinquished his own horse to the Emperor, and yielded 
himself to the mob, who wreaked upon him the vengeance they had intended for his master. 
Seldom does such a touching instance of faithful self-devotion brighten the dark annals that 
record the perfidy, avarice, and ambition of this deadly feud. Otho was worthy of a better 
fate, and his descendants well deserved, for his fidelity, to receive from the emperor the possession 
of the Milanese states. 

Luthar or Lotharius, duke of Saxony, succeeded Henry V. A short time before his death he 
sent to Henry the Haughty, Duke of Saxony and Bavaria, the regalia of the empire, thereby 
intimating that he was to be his successor ; but, after his death, the other German princes 
elected Conrad, Duke of Franconia, to the Imperial Throne. Henry refused to acknowledge 
Conrad’s power, and Conrad, in return, commanded him to relinquish one of his two dukedoms, 
it being contrary to the laws of the empire that one man should retain two fiefs. On his 
refusing to attend to this demand he was placed under the ban of the empire ; his dukedoms 
were bestowed on Albert of Brandenburg and Leopold of Austria, and he found himself stripped 
of his territories, denounced as a traitor, and deserted by his friends—‘“‘the spirit was broken 
that never could bend,” and he died of grief. His brother Guelph, equally as proud but with 
more energy and greater power of endurance, took up his quarrel, determined to harass Conrad, 
if he could not overcome him. His fortune was no better than Henry’s—he was defeated in 
every battle, and routed in every skirmish, until at length he found himself shut up, with his 
wife and faithful followers, in his castle of Weinsberg. Built, like the eyrie of an eagle, on the 
mountain’s top, he felt himself secure in his ‘ castle-crag ;”” but he had not calculated on the 
patience of Conrad, who, completely investing the castle, sat down with his army to wait while 
famine compelled the besieged to surrender. Vainly, from its heights, did Guelph look down 
upon the fertile valley below—he had no friend to attack the Emperor or draw him from the 
siege, and at length he saw, too plainly, that they must either die by famine, surrender, or make 
a sally—an attempt which the number and strength of the beleaguering army would render 
equally futile and fatal. Yet, relying on the justice of his cause, and inspired with all the 
desperate valour so common to that warlike age, the last alternative would have been the most 
agreeable to his own feelings; but, when he looked on the pale and anxious face of Itha his 
beloved wife, he felt that her virtue and constant affection demanded some sacrifice at his hands. 
Accordingly he sent a herald to Conrad offering to surrender if the lives of all within the castle 
might be spared, and their personal freedom guaranteed to them. Conrad replied that Itha and 
her ladies should be safely escorted wherever they would, but that every male in Weinsberg 
must submit to be imprisoned at his pleasure. This message sounded, to Itha, like the death 
warrant of her husband, for she feared that, sooner or later, Conrad would rid himself of his 
rival either by poison or the sword. She therefore, on her own part, demanded of the besieging 
Emperor permission for herself and her attendants to carry with them whatever they deemed 
| most precious in the castle, and Conrad, thinking that they meant jewels or tapestry, granted 

the request. The following morning was appointed for their surrender, and the besieged 
beheld their enemies closely investing the castle gate; never was there a greater contrast 
than that presented by the few famine-pinched, grief-stricken individuals within the 
walls of Weinsberg, and the proud, bold, well-armed, well-fed, and successful band without. 
Their arms and armour shone in the morning sun, plume and banner waved in the 
morning breeze, and at their head, Conrad, of noble person and bearing, tightly reined 
in his impatient war-horse, himself impatient, too, for the opening of that massive gate. 
At length it slowly opens—slowly they raise the port-cullis—a woman, young and fair, “ but 
pale as are the dead,” totters slowly forward—bending and staggering beneath a weight which 
she cannot sustain yet fears to relinquish. It is Itha, and she carries in her arms, her husband, 
“the immediate jewel of her soul,” while behind her, her faithful women hold each a husband 
or a parent, a brother or a friend, in their frail and feeble grasp. Conrad looks on-in silence, 
but his troops, as soon as they understand the meaning of what they see, rend the air with 
shouts. Though disappointed of his expected revenge, Conrad is of too noble a nature not to 
leave Itha tlre full reward of her constancy—the security of her husband. He not only suffered 
them all to depart in safety, but commanded that the castle should no longer be called Weinsberg 
but Weiber-treue, or Woman’s Truth, an appellation which it retains to this day. From this 
time Guelph was more fortunate ; he won back for his nephew Henry, the son of Henry the 
Haughty, the dukedom of Saxony, and it was after this contest with Conrad that the party 
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opposing the Emperor and adhering to the Pope was called Guelph, while that which supported 
the Emperor against the Pope was called the Ghibelline. 

The family of Conrad, distinguished as the house of Hohenstaufen, continued to occupy the 
imperial throne for 130 years; during which period, their quarrel with the Guelphs was carried 
on with unabated acrimony. The Popes, instead of mediating between these rival powers, only 
used the advantage afforded them to enlarge their own possessions and increase their authority ; 
while the Emperors, distracted by the feuds and insubordination of the electors, sometimes 
yielded to the power of the Pope, who laid the anathema upon them ; or resisted his authority 
as having been originally derived from themselves. The whole period, to the modern observer, 
is characterised by its extremes of slavish superstition and real disregard to true religion ; crimes 
of the most ferocious nature were openly committed, or, if concealed, only became the more 
deadly and difficult of punishment.. Where open violence was not resorted to, for the removal 
of a rival in authority, poison was an ever ready means; and the Popes themselves were not 
free from the suspicion of using it against their enemies, though their usual method was to incite 
some other prince to revolt against the monarch, who was bold enough to resist their will. It 
was, openly, however, that Conradin, the last of the Hohenstaufens, met his doom ; he was a 
minor, and the reigning Pope gave Naples and Sicily, of which he was the legitimate heir, (as 
weli as Suabia, Francionia, and Alsace,) to Charles of Anjou, a prince of France. The 
young Emperor resisted this appropriation of his territories, and attacked prince Charles, who de- 
feated and took him prisoner ; and at the instigation of the Pope, caused him to be publicly 
beheaded at Naples. Thus, without a shadow ofan excuse for so revolting an outrage against 
justice and humanity, perished this royal youth, and with him expired the dynasty of Hohen- 
staufen. 

Successive princes of the houses of Hapsburg, Luxemburg, Bavaria, and Austria, possessed 
the imperial crown during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; and though the political 
interests of such a lengthened period frequently varied, still the old feud of Guelph and Ghibel- 
line kept progressing, and involved, as it were, in a mighty vortex, all who came within its 
influence. Prince and prelate —knight and burgher—priest and peasant—poet and jurist, all 
belonged to one or the other party ; and much domestic suffering arose out of the feud beside 
the more important events chronicled by the historian. Many a tragedy similar, both in its 
causes and termination, to that of Romeo and Juliet, might be found originating in the love of a 
young and thoughtless pair, whose families wished rather to see dead than married; many a 
wife was said to be murdered that her husband might be free to contract a marriage with some 
powerful family of his own party; and no brother would spare the life of his brother if he con- 
fessed himself on the opposite side. The Guelphs wore the feather on the right side of the hat 
to distinguish themselves from the Ghibellines, who wore it on the left; they lived in opposite 
quarters of the same cities and towns, and frequented different churches ; no man was chosen to 
an office of authority but on the ground of belonging to the party most powerful in the place 
where he lived; public gaols were b:oken open and criminals who had been sentenced by 
adverse tribunals were rescued—their accusers and judges being frequently executed in their 
stead. The sanctity of the priesthood—the chastity of the women—the weakuess of infancy 
and the helplessness of old age, were no longer regarded; but every pas-ion of which the human 
heart is capable wrought out its full measure of evil, unnoted and uncondemned. In some of 
the Italian states the power of the two factions was nearly equal—as in Rome, where the Orsini 
were Guelphs and the Colonnas Ghibellines. In Venice the Guelphs predominated ; but in 
Naples, Milan, Florence, and Genoa, the Ghibellines were generally the most powerful. The 
Este of Ferrara took part with either side as interest dictated ; and even the Popes were not 
always Guelphs, though the Emperors were invariably Ghibellines. Throughout the open 
country the inhabitants took part with the barons under whom they lived, or formed themselves 
into small independent communities, sti!l maintaining the opinions and upholding the actions 
of one of the two parties. Men at arms, who professed no principle but that of fighting for the 
best pay-master, were always to be hired for occasions of peculiar outrage or revenge ; and it 
seemed, at length, that in this, the most polished country of Europe, where the glorious arts 
were most tenderly cherished, and to which Christian Europe directed her eyes as to the point 
where holiness was concentrated, was to become the very centre of impiety and crime. 

This, briefly, was the state of parties when, on the death of the Emperor M@ximilian, his 
grandson Charles V. became the successor to the imperial throne, in addition to his kingdoms 
of Spain, Naples, and Sicily ; and the low countries. No European monarch, since the days 
of Charlemagne, had been master of such extensive territories—no monarch ever ascended 4 
throne under more favourable auspices. Some delay had, indeed, taken place in his election to 
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the imperial dignity. Francis I. of France, Henry VIII. of England, and John Frederic, the 
elector of Saxony, had all been named as competitors for this great prize; but Henry VIII. 
was too late in proposing himself, and John Frederic, surnamed the Sage, declined to accept the 
dignity proffered by his peers, on the ground that the state of affairs in the German empire 
required that a monarch more powerful than any of the native princes should be called to rule 
over them, at the same time recommending Charles as the most proper to succeed Maximilian. 

It was true that the state of society, both in Germany and Italy, had now originated a new 
power whose tendency was to correct, to purify, and to reform ; —a power hostile alike to the eccle- 
siastical tyranny of the Pope and the civil corruptions of the empire, and which might expect to 
be considered and treated as the common enemy of both. This power was, as yet, in its infancy, 
but it was the Reformation, and its growth was rapid—its success triumphant. The virtues of 
those who encouraged and the vice of those who opposed it seemed equally to contribute to its 
success ;—it began under the gayest, most learned, polished and intellectual of the Popes, Leo 
X., for the very worldliness and anti-evangelical nature of the society of the Italian capital, in 


his time, gave occasion to some of the better members of Romish faith to seek for a remedy for 


sin that could be more securely relied on than papal absolution ; while Luther and his adherents 
in Germany decided on separating from a church that had so completely apostatized from its | 
original faith, as to sell, for money, that justification from sin which could only be obtained by 
the merits of the great Founder of our religion. Such opinions met with immediate opposition, 
and Charles V. at the diet of Worms, in 1521, placed Luther under the ban of the empire, but 
his friend and protector, John Frederic, elector of Saxony, secretly conveyed him to the castle 
of Wartburg, and kept him in safe seclusion while he translated the Bible. 

After the pontificates of Leo X. and Adrian VI., both of whom, particularly the latter, were 
favourable to Charles, Clement VII., who hated every thing Spanish, proclaimed war against 
the Emperor, who immediately brought an army against him, part of which consisted of German 
troops, who were Lutherans. During the entire pontificate of Clement, it was the policy of 
Charles to encourage, indirectly, the power of the reformers, that they might distract the church; 
while Clement, in his time, saw in their increasing strength a source of vexation to the Emperor; 
thus they daily gained ground, and, under the patronage of the Elector of Saxony, and the 
Landgrave of Hessen, they became so important that the Emperor, on the death of his famous 
rival, Francis I., gave his whole attention to putting them down. Accordingly, instigated by 
Pope Paul III., he led a large army against the troops of the elector, who was at the head of the 
Protestant League, and finding him at Milchberg, on the Elbe, a battle ensued, in which the 
elector was defeated and taken prisoner. Charles treated him with the greatest contumely, and 
carried him immediately to Wittemburg, the capital of the electoral dominions, which he hoped 
to take by surprise. He found it, however, to be a place of great strength, and ably defended 
by Sybilla, of Cleves, the electress, a woman of great virtue and commanding talents. Charles 
summoned the city to surrender, but she, holding Albert of Brandenburgh as an hostage for the 
safety of her husband, called her people together, and addressing them with that eloquence which 
nature bestows on women born to be both great and good, declared that she would rather die than 
give up the city to Charles. Enraged at this unlooked for resistance, the Emperor again sum- 
moned her to surrender, adding that if she did not, the head of the Elector should answer for 
her obstinacy ; at the same time he held a court-martial, which, under his direction, found the 
Elector guilty of high treason‘and rebellion, and condemned him to die. Sybilla, while she 
thought the life of her husband was safe, set no value on the loss of lands and dignities, but no 
sooner did she hear of the sentence of the court-martial than she sent letters and messengers to 
the Elector, entreating him to spare no concession that the Emperor might require, so that she 
could save his life for her and her children. At first the Elector refused any concession, saying, 
“T shall lay down my life with pleasure, if, by that sacrifice, I can preserve the dignity of my 
house, and transmit to my posterity the inheritance which belongs to them;” but, at length, he 
was melted by the tears of a wife whom he tenderly loved, and by the entreaties of his family. 
He consented to resign the electoral dignity as well for himself as for his posterity ; to renounce 
all league against the Emperor, and to put the imperial or Ghibelline troops in immediate 
possession of Wittemberg. On these hard conditions he was to have his life, but he was still 
to remain the prisoner of the Emperor. 

Far asunder in point of time, yet singularly coincident as regards persons and circumstances, 
are the sieges and surrender of Weiusberg and Wittemberg; both were attacked by Emperors— 
both were held, in their own right, by princes of Saxony—but the resemblance between Itha 
and Sybilla is the main feature in both. The same womanly fondness and faith; the same dis- 
interested disregard of mere worldly honour, arc apparent in these noble women ; and we cannot 
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but regret that Charles should so far have stained his good name as to depart from that fine 
chivalrous bearing which distinguished Conrad. Regardless of Sybilla’s virtues, he kept her 
husband a prisoner for five years; and when he found that nothing could induce the Elector 
to relinquish the principles of the Reformation, he caused him to be treated with great severity 
—to be deprived of the books of devotion that were his chief consolation in his captivity, and 
denied him the visits of a Lutheran divine. But by none of these things could the Elector be 
moved ;—he was equally insensible to the offers of freedom made to him on the same ground— 
replying to the Emperor’s offers, “It is better for me to enjoy, in this solitude, the esteem of 
virtuous men, together with the approbation of my own conscience, than to return into the world 
with the imputation and the guilt of apostacy, to disgrace and embitter the remainder of my 
days.” It was only when a combination of circumstances rendered the Protestant League 
powerful enough again to make head against the Emperor, that he was obliged to reliquish all 
his schemes for extirpating the Protestant faith ; then, by the treaty of Passau, he released the 
Elector, who retired to the small portion of the electoral dominions still reserved to him, where 
he ended his eventful life in 1554, maintaining, to the last, the calm fortitude and noble disregard 
of mere worldly considerations that had always distinguished him. The following year beheld 
the famous resignation of the Emperor Charles of all his dominions — Spain and the low countries 
being relinquished to his son Philip,—and Germany to his brother Ferdinand. This renunciation 
the Pope declared to be void, because it had not been made into his hands, and his demands upon 
Ferdinand in consideration of acknowledging his title were so very exorbitant that Ferdinand 
defied his power. He desired him to remember that there had been Emperors before there were 
Popes ; that heaven needed no vicegerent on earth, but that ifthe Popes were the representa- 
tives of Jesus they ought to be without worldly power ; adding, that the coronation of the 
Emperor by the Pope, had no political value—since which declaration no Emperor of Germany 
has been crowned at Rome. 

Thus terminated the feuds of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, though the words continued to be 
used as party terms long after the interests which they had at first designated had ceased to exist, 
It began with Gregory VII. and Henry V., in 1024, and terminated with Paul IV. and Ferdi- 
nand VII., in 1560;—though for the latter part of this time the names of Imperialists and 
Protestants might, with more propriety, express the characters or objects of the combatants, 
Fruitful as a source of suffering to several generations, it was not wholly without good—since it 
served to balance the power of the Pope and the Emperor, and to keep alive some faint sparks 
of that civil and religious freedom which was afterwards brought to perfection in the Reforma- 
tion. Though it gave room for the commission of great crimes, yet it sometimes, also, elicited 
great virtues, and it, perhaps, contributed, either by its warning or example, to arouse such men 
as the Elector of Saxony to seek a remedy for its long existing evils. Few men, in any age, 
have shown themselves in a fairer light than this illustrious man ; though born to the enjoyment 
of great dignities he relinquished them for conscience sake; he was brave, but meek—he had 
both active courage and fortitude—he was a just and humane sovereign—a true friend—a kind 
parent—a fond and faithful husband. Had he been seen only in one situation in life, his 
character would have lost half of its grandeur ; we can form no idea of the rainbow from drops 
of water, but, aggregated into masses and placed in a favourable position, the bow of Heaven 
gleams out upon us in a beauty that defies description—so with the actions of a good man ; we 
cannot judge of them by isolated traits—it is the aggregate of his deeds from the cradle to the 
grave that shows him in his true colours—there must be the darkness of adversity—the tears of 
affliction, and the glorious light of goodness shining over all, to form that moral arch whose base 


may be upon earth, but whose key-stone isin heaven, and which gives us a promise of hope and 
joy that will endure for ever. 
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